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HOW TO SAVE £200,000,000 A YEAR 


The Open-Air Girl Goes Ski-ing 



Ski-ing is now as popular in Switzerland as skating, and this happy girl is looking forward 
to a line run on the snow, which has fallen at last in the Alps, and brought joy to the 
thousands of holiday-makers who go there for the winter sports 


A ROBINSON CRUSOE 
LIVING TODAY 

LONELY HERMIT OF THE 
PACIFIC 

Silent Man Who Does Not 
Want to Talk 

SHIPWRECKED SAILOR RETURNS 

to his kingdom 

The South Seas are still the home of 
Romance. Two stories that have just 
come from Pacific islands prove it. 

One tells of a man who for thirty years 
has lived alone on a small spot of land 
in the ocean between Australia and New 
Guinea. He has lived there, not from 
necessity, but from choice. He is a vol¬ 
untary Robinson Crusoe. He refuses 
to come away. 

In 1892 a ship was wrecked near his' 
island; he and fifteen other sailors 
saved themselves from it in open boats 
and got ashore. There they had to stay 
for three years before a ship came within 
sight of their signals. During those 
tluee.years eleven of them died ; their 
deaths were attributed to exposure and 
want of food they were accustomed to. 

Finishing Life Alone 

When the ship sent a boat to fetch 
the survivors off four of them embarked 
with delight and said good-bye to the 
island for ever.’ But the fifth, the old 
fellow who is there still, said lie could not 
face his fellows again after the horrors 
he had seen. He preferred to stay and 
finish his life alone. All he asked was 
that his mates would take care to let him 
have food from time to time. They 
promised this and left him on the shore, 
too dejected to wave them farewell. 

Lately Mr. Somerset Maugham, the 
writer of so many successful novels and 
plays, was cruising about in these waters 
and was asked to call at the island to 
leave its inhabitant a bag of rice. The 
novelist describes him as looking like 
“ an old and hairy hermit.” He was 
wearing modern clothes, which some 
ship had left for him, but he had let his 
hair and beard grow very long and 
seemed to have lost the desire for speech 
or companionship. 

Thirty Years on a Desert Island 

He lives chiefly on boiled eggs and 
roast chicken. He brought some cocks 
and hens off the old ship, and they have 
multiplied exceedingly. He drinks the 
milk of coconuts and eats the white flesh 
of them. He also catches plenty' of fish. 
That is all he has to depend on if no 
food is sent to him. 

But he did not appear grateful to Mr. 
Maugham or the senders of the bag of 
rice. He was silent and surly, and 
seemed glad when his visitors said they 
must go. He did not enlighten them as 
to the nature of the horrible happenings 
on the island that had filled him with 
suck disgust of human nature. It is 
thought possible that he may have 
meant cannibalism. 


Can the eleven men have been eaten 
by the others instead, of dying natural 
deaths ? It is a‘dreadful thought., but 
surely' only some very appalling memory 
could induce a man to live on a desert 
island alone for thirty ; years 1 

The other story' begins also with, a 
shipwreck.- A barque took fire in the 
Pacific ; the crew managed to reach one 
of the Solomon Islands. There they 
made friends with the natives, and when, 
after seven weeks’ stay, they were taken 
off by' a trading schooner, offers were 
made to one of them, a Swede named 
Kniit Uddgren, to stay and be king; He 
said he could not remain with them 
just then ; but when he had to fight' his 
way' to the boat tjirough a crowd that 
implored him not to go away, he shouted: 
“ I will come back ; I can’t stop now, 
but I will come back.” • 

Now he is on his way to a South Seas 
port, whence he can sail back in the 
trading schooner to liis “ kingdom.” 

He looks forward to a most enjoy'able 
life. The climate, he says, is wonderful ; 
there is plenty' to eat, and the people are 


simple and loyal friends. He means to 
run the island on up-to-date methods, 
get ships to call there more frequently, 
and make the islanders prosperous. 

It is to be hoped he will not introduce 
" fire-water ” among his friends and 
ruin them utterly. That is what Euro¬ 
peans generally do. 


THE HAND SEEN IN THE FOG 

The rare gas neon, which exists in 
very small quantities in the atmosphere, 
has been put to, a new use in preventing 
motor-car collisions. 

If this gas.'is introduced into a glass 
tube from which all the air has been 
exhausted by an air pump, and a weak 
electric spark is passed through it, the 
tube gives off a bright-red light which 
easily penetrates fog. A new sign in the 
shape of a hand has been made in glass 
tubing filled with neon gas for use on 
the backs of motor-cars, and the signal 
hand glows with a piercing colour that 
is easily seen in foggy weather and warns 
any vehicle coming along behind. 


BATTLE WITH A 
TERRIBLE FOE 

THE GREAT FIRE OF 
HARTLEPOOL 

28 Fire Brigades Fail to Save 
i Eighty Acres 

TOYS PILED UP IN THE STREETS 

We think of the Great Fire of London 
in Charles the Second’s reign as a vast 
catastrophe that took place in olden 
times and can never be repeated now 
that fire-fighting appliances have been 
brought to great perfection. 

But something very much like the 
Fire of London, though on a smaller 
scale, has just happened at' West Hartle¬ 
pool, where about eighty acres of a busy 
town have been devastated by a fire, that 
raged for nearly two days and defied the 
efforts of 28 fife brigades. '■ ' 

’ Nearly'’ a hundred houses were com¬ 
pletely destroyed, many others partly 
burned, and 1500 people rendered home¬ 
less; The damage amounts to a million 
pounds, and what was a flourishing area 
teeming with people now looks as though 
it’ had been bombarded for hours by 
German guns. The only happy feature 
is that not a single life was lost. 

Flames Fanned by the Wind 

The fire began in a timber-yard of 
eight or nine acres where piles of 
creosoted wood were stored, and, as a 
gale \vas blowing at the time the flames 
were fanned into fierceness and carried 
across ■ roadways to dwelling-houses, 
and nothing could stay their evil work. 

Man is almost helpless in the face of 
such an alliance as that of wind and 
flame, and only when the gale abated 
were the firemen able to get control. 

The scenes in the streets were remark¬ 
ably like those during the Great Fire of 
London as described in Pepys’s Diary'. 
The people put any household articles 
they could rescue on barrows for convey¬ 
ance to a place of safety', and the 
streets were littered with furniture. 

Flying From House to House 

“ When the fire started, ” said one 
woman, " we shifted as many things 
as we could into neighbours’ houses, and 
then we had to shift them again, as those 
houses were threatened.” 

1 Sadder scenes were never -witnessed, 
and even strong men wept to see their 
homes licked up by the flames. Perhaps 
the most pathetic sight of all was when 
little children ran out of the houses 
with their Christmas toys and piled them 
up in the roadway’s for safety. 

Over 300,000 railway sleepers were 
destroyed, with hundreds of piles of 
mining timber and many railway' wagons. 
The glare was seen seventy miles away'. 

A very generous response was received 
from all over the country to the cry' for 
help, and not only money but beds 
and blankets, were offered in abundance. 

The fire was a striking illustration of 
how small man's efforts are in face of 
Nature when she exerts herself. 
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HOW TO SAVE 
S200.000.000 A YEAR 

THE MONEY THAT GOES 
IN SMOKE 

Dirty and Ruinous Practice 
that Should be Stopped 

SMOKELESS FUEL POSSIBLE 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

There is an old saying that where 
there is smoke there must Ire fire. It 
would be far truer to say that where 
there is smoke there must be waste. 
Far too much of our coal ends in smoke. 

The chief smoke inspector of Sheffield, 
who spends his life in fighting a nuisance 
which ought not to exist, estimates that 
the smoke from the chimneys of the 
factories and houses costs the nation 
£zo o.ooo.ooo a year. That is about 
£550,000 for every day ! 

Probably this estimate is dot far 
wrong, for the waste of coal in making 
smoke throws away much more than 
the coal burned. The smoke settles 
down on buildings, furnishings, and 
fabrics, and makes them filthy. The 
filth is continually washed off with much 
time, labour, and soap. The washing at 
best is a poor business, for when once 
coal-smoke has dirtied a thing it can 
never be the same again, however we 
scrub it. So our carpets, curtains, clothes, 
and so on, are quickly spoiled. 

How Smoke Ru'ns Buddings 

It is not generally realised that coal- 
smoke ruins the fabric of buildings. The 
smoke contains sulphur, which crumbles 
stone. Our finest stone edifices, such 
as the Houses of Parliament at West¬ 
minster, are being eaten away by smoke. 

And then there is the question of 
health. It is smoke which produces the 
dark town fogs that so often choke us 
and make our eyes burn. It is smoke 
that so largely shuts the sun out 
of our cities and deprives us of its vital 
force. Thus the wasteful burning of 
coal robs our town dwellers, the main 
part of our population, of health. 

A Nuisance and a Danger 

The treatment of coal to avoid smoke¬ 
making is a very big question. Generally 
it is true to say that the problem has 
been solved scientifically in many w'avs, 
but that we have not yet arrived at a 
public opinion strong enough to compel 
tlie adoption of proper methods. 

If everyone knew that smoke is not 
only a nuisance but a danger, and that 
it means the loss of enormous sums of 
money and many lives, we should 
quickly see an alteration. No better 
illustration of the perils of ignorance 
could be adduced. How cruel is it 
that a poor woman should toil all her 
days in a vain endeavour to wash away, 
dirt which ought not to be made, and 
should grow old before her time in 
fighting the smoke fiend. 

Open Fire Without Smoke 

One big branch of the smoke question 
is the open fire on the hearth. Everyone 
loves the jolly, open fire, and there are 
many who fancy that it is worth while 
even to tolerate smoke to retain it. 

The truth is that we can keep the' 
open fire and yet have a smokeless 
chimney. 

By heating coal at a comparatively 
low' temperature we can drive out of it 
the smoke elements and leave it a free 
burning coke, or smokeless fuel. The 
ordinary gas coke is produced by heating 


JOURNEY OF THE 
SEALED BOTTLES 

A Boy’s Great Experiment 

TWO MESSENGERS GO THE 
SAME WAY HOME 

Leslie Gwynn, the twelve-year-old son 
Of Dr. Gwynn of Whitchurch, Shrop¬ 
shire, has succeeded in a most interest¬ 
ing experiment, tracing the course of 
sea currents. 

On November 8, When staying at 
Rhyl, in. North Wales, he flung into the 
sea, from the end "of the old disused 
pier, two closely-sealed bottles. In the 
bottles, on a piece of. greased paper, he 
wrote : “ Please return to St. Mary’s 
House, Whitchurch, England, saying 
where found.” Round the corks the 
bottles were well plastered with pitch, 
to make them seaworthy for a long time. 

The result has been surprising, and is 
well worth tracing on a map of the 
British Isles. After a drift of a month 
in one case, and about six weeks in the 
other, both bottles came ashore, com¬ 
paratively close together, over 400 miles 
from their starting-point. 

• Message Comes Home 

Five weeks after Leslie had launched 
his glassy craft the paper from one of 
the bottles was returned to Whitchurch 
with this note : 

“ The enclosed paper came ashore on 
December 8, 1921, to the south of 
Ardvachair Point,. South Uist, Outer 
Hebrides, Scotland. The finder, Norman 
MacLean, Liniquie, Eochar, South Uist, 
will be pleased to learn of the receipt of 
the enclosed and to know w'here the 
paper was cast into the sea.” 

But this was not all. Eight days later 
another letter arrived, announcing the 
picking up of the second bottle in the 
week before Christmas by Air. Roderick 
MacPberson, Obanside, Liniclate, Ben- 
becula. South Uist. 

Drifting Fifteen Miles a Day 

Benbecula is the largest of the many 
islands .that lie between South and 
North Uist, and is immediately beyond 
Ardvachair Point, where the first bottle 
was found, so that the only difference in 
the 400 miles’ drift of the two voyagers 
was that one rounded the final cape 
and the other did not. 

They must have averaged a steady 
14 or 15 miles’ drift daily, missing 
narrowly the Isle of Man, evading 
capture in the swift-running tides of 
Western Scotland, then sampling the 
open Atlantic before they were driven 
back upon the Outer Hebrides. 

An adventurous trip indeed! We 
congratulate Leslie on his success. 


Continued from the previous column 

coal in an oven at a very high tempera¬ 
ture, and it is very difficult to .burn in 
an open grate; but low temperature 
coking gives us a fuel which burns 
brightly and clearly and with intense 
heat. Very valuable by-products are 
also produced. - 1 

Many clever people are at work on 
this problem of low temperature coking, 
and the Government Fuel Research 
Board is watching them all and making 
experiments of its own. Complete 
success, should soon be achieved, either 
in making a suitable form of coking- 
oven or in preparing the coal in such a 
fashion as to overcome, the practical 
difficulties which arise in coking coal 
at a low temperature. 

Quite apart from this coke question, 
few people know that it is possible to 
burn anthracite, natural smokeless coal, 
in an open fire. Two sorts of fire¬ 
grates are sold which effectively do this. 
There are also, of course, the methods of 
avoiding smoke by using closed 
anthracite stoves or either gas or 
electric radiators. The electric radiator 
is costly in continuous use, but that is 
only because our electricity is still made 
on a small scale instead of in great 
central power-stations. 


GOOD DANIEL 
ZULOAGA 

A Man Who Made Things 
Beautiful 

THE LITTLE CHURCH HE LOVED 

By Our Art Correspondent 

Boys ,and girls in Spain, who love 
beautiful things are feeling sad today 
because Daniel Zuloaga is de>ad. ' ,j 

This artist did not paint on canvas or 
paper, bud on pottery. In almost every 
Spanish town.there are treasured'speci¬ 
mens of his work—jugs, Vases/ and/big 
jars, picture tiles arid chin'aipanels. : 

Seiror Zuloaga made very beautiful 
designs, , and : his pictures show the 
'country life of Spain—the - sunny roads 
and .deep skies/ the nlen in the fields, the 
bullock carts.droning along." 

The. artist was "sevenfy-one when he 
died, and for many years he had been 
working in a ruined church at Segovia, 
in Castille. One of the vestries was his 
designing room, in another he painted 
the clay, and in the body of the church 
was his furnace. 

Senor Zuloaga will be remembered 
a long time as a very great master of 
the art of painting pottery.; It is owing 
to his labours and influence that there 
is a revival of this work in his native 
land today. 


CHINA GROWING UP 

Her Relations with Other 
Nations L-r 

One of the good effects of the Washing¬ 
ton Conference has been "that China has 
been able to break several of the leading- 
strings by which other countries have 
controlled her and hindered her full 
practice of self-government. 

An instance is that foreign letters are. 
now to be carried and dealt with by the 
Chinese Post Office. 

Originally the postal arrangements of 
China were under- the. Customs Depart¬ 
ment, which was wholly controlled by 
Europeans, in order; to ..ensure that 
China’s financial borrowings should be 
properly repaid. 

But the Post Office has for some time 
past been under China’s own control, 
except so far as foreign postage is con¬ 
cerned, and it has been well and profit¬ 
ably managed. Now the whole of the 
postal work will be done by the Ministry 
of Communications,, and China will have 
complete responsibility. 

This. is a very suitable arrangement, 
for in business matters the Chinese have 
a good character for trustworthiness. 

CRACKIN A CHURCH WALL 
As Old as the Tower of London 

It is a great and dignifying thing for a 
country to have a sense of long existence. 
New countries miss it’ badly. Their 
thoughtful people travel the world to 
search for its evidences. 

Happily, our country abounds with 
evidences of age. Stone circles for wor¬ 
ship, earthworks for defence, mounds 
for burial of famous men remain'from 
far beyond the reach of \yritten history, 
Much of what we thifik wVknow of these 
things is only inferred knowledge or 
wise guessing. 

But far more tangible is the treasured 
antiquity of the time-resisting churches 
scattered thickly, over'bur-land.- They 
almost make- time, visible. No such 
memorial should be: lightly spoiled or 
allowed to fall into a state of. decay. 

As an illustration there is Upwood 
Church, in Huntingdonshire, which needs 
under-pinning, as its* walls are cracking 
through the shrinkage of the clay under¬ 
neath, -.owing to the dry weather. And' 
the vicar, asking for the last £200 needed 
for the work, casually mentions that the 
church at least goes back to 1100 a . d . 
Its oldest parts are almost as old as the 
oldest parts of the Tower and Westmin¬ 
ster Hall and Westminster Abbey 1 And 
there are not a few such churches. 


CIGARETTE DANGER 

Smokers Poisoned by a 
Dangerous Gas 

CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR’S 
DISCOVERY 

Twice within the last few days has the 
danger of cigarette smoking been brought 
into notice. 

Sir William Orpen, R.A., the famous 
artist, has been forbidden to work at 
his portrait-painting because his system 
is out of order through nicotine poison¬ 
ing. And how bad such poisoning may 
be was illustrated by the case of a man 
w ho.died from the same cause. 

/ Sir William felt so ill that he had to 
go to a doctor, and the doctor told him at 
once “ You have poisoned yourself.” 

/ At the inquest on a man who dropped- 
dead near' Blackfriars Bridge the other 
day the jury returned- a verdict of 
Death from natural causes. But the 
"doctor said the man died from smoking 
too many cigarettes. Did the jurymen 
think it " natural ” lor the man to 
poison himself in this way ? 

Poisoning the Nerves 

What the doctor found was that the 
fnafi had suffered from heart disease for 
a long time. In his opinion the disease 
was “ fatty degeneration,” and he 
thought that it was caused by the 
1’ dangerous gas ” given off by the paper 
with which the cigarettes were made. 

This gas, called carbon monoxide, had 
Been discovered in connection with 
cigarettes and as a cause of heart 
disease by the Professor of Pharma¬ 
cology at Cambridge. Its effect was to 
poison the nerves and to afflict cigarette 
smokers with all kinds of ailments. 

The son of the man who died said that 
ibis father often had fainting fits, and 
he thought they were caused by smoking 
so many cheap cigarettes. 

JUDGES TO THE PEOPLE 

Notable Document in the 
United States 

WHY WE MUST ALL KEEP THE LAW 

In view of organised attempts to break 
down the Prohibition Law in the United 
States a very remarkable document has 
been issued by the judicial section of the 
American Bar Association, which speaks 
for practically all the judges of the United 
States. 

This is the warning unanimously adopted 
and issued to the American people by these 
eminent legal authorities; and we publish 
it because it is good for us all to remember 
that civilisation rests upon order and law. 

Reverence for law and enforcement of 
law depend mainly upon the ideals and 
customs of those who occupy the van¬ 
tage ground of life in business and 
society. 

The people of the United States, by 
solemn constitutional and statutory 
enactment, have undertaken to suppress 
the age-long evil of the liquot traffic. 

When, for the gratification of their 
appetites or the proriiotion of their in¬ 
terests, lawyers, bankers, great mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers, and social 
leaders, both men and women, disobey 
and scoff at this law, or any ether law, 
they are aiding the cause of anarchy 
and promoting mob violence, robbery, 
and homicide ; they are sowing dragons’ 
teeth ; and they need not be surprised 
when they find that no judicial or police 
authority can save our country or 
humanity from reaping the harvest. 
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A STONE FROM 
THE SKIES 

SECOND LARGEST TO 
FALL IN BRITAIN 

Natural Wonder to be Seen at 
South Kensington 

FRAGMENTS THAT BLAZE 
THROUGH THE HEAVENS 

By Our Scientific Correspondent 

At the Natural History Museum in 
South Kensington a stone which- fell 
from the sky at Appley Bridge, near 
Wigan,' just before the first battle of 
Ypres began, has just been added to the 
museum's incomparable collection of 
meteoric stones. 

The stone broke into two pieces where 
it fell, and these have now been put 
together, making a mass of 28 lbs. 3.V ozs. 

This is the second largest stone which 
has ever fallen in Great Britain. The 
largest, which was also the first to be 
recorded, fell at Wold Cottage, a few 
miles from Scarborough, in the afternoon 
of December 13, 1795, with an explosion 
likened to the sound of guns at sea by 
the inhabitants, who hastened to the 
spot. This stone, which is also pre¬ 
served at South Kensington, weighed 
56 pounds, and forced its way through 
the soil and into the solid chalk rock. 

A Thousand Visitors a Year 

The museum has specimens of several 
hundreds of meteoric stones which 
have fallen from time to time, and the 
number recorded all over the world is 
between 600 and 700. One of the 
earliest known to history fell in China 
about 643 b.c. ; another, which was 
already very old, was taken to Rome 
with great ceremony about 204 b.c., and 
was worshipped. 

According to a calculation made by 
Professor Berwerth,' of Vienna, the num¬ 
ber of stones which fall from the skies 
is probably two or three every 24 hours. 
One reason for supposing that there are 
so many is that every time a shooting 
star—a meteor—is seen in the skies it 
must be accompanied by other stones 
which belong to the same shower of 
meteors, though the stone which makes 
the blazing trail in the sky as it rushes, 
at the rate of several miles a second, into 
the atmosphere and is ignited by friction, 
may be only the size of a walnut. 

The Dash to Earth 

If three stones reached the earth every¬ 
day there would be a thousand a year. 
Many must fall in the sea, and many on 
vast, unpopulated areas of land, but, 
even so, there should be some 55 a year 
within reach of inhabited places. 

The 28-pound stone of Appley 
Bridge, though large compared with the 
greater number of stones known to have 
fallen, is a pigmy by the side of the 
largest known. There was one weighing 
several tons which fell in Greenland and 
was brought back by Commander Peary ; 
and the next largest, weighing some thou¬ 
sands of pounds, lies in South America. 

It has been suggested that at Canyon 
Diablo, Arizona/a great mass of rock, in 
composition like a meteoric stone, which, 
with many fragments, lies embedded in a 
kind of crater, was a great meteoric iron 
stone, 500 feet in diameter, which struck 
the earth ages ago at a speed of five 
miles a second and embedded itself in the 
crater which now surrounds it. 


WAR MEN’S CHILDREN 
An Educational Scheme 

A correspondent asks us to mention 
the United Services' Fund Education 
Scheme, with headquarters at 29, Crom¬ 
well Road, London, S.W. 7. 

She says help is promptly given with¬ 
out “red tape” if children with special 
qualifications are certified by responsible 
education authoriti S 3 . 



IN THE LAND OF PAGODAS 


Entrance to the Ananda Temple at Pagan 


The famous Shway-Dagon pagoda at Rangoon 




The great recumbent figure of Buddha at Pegu The ancient bronze bell at the temple of Pagan 


The Prince of Wales has been visiting Burma, and these pictures show some of the interesting 
places and people and buildings and objects that he has seen. Burma forms the largest 
province of our Indian Empire, to which it was joined in 1886 alter the king and capital 
bad been captured by a British army. It is full of beautiful temples and pagodas 


DRINKING THE DEW 

SURPRISING RESULT OF 
THE DROUGHT 

Thousands of Millions of Tons 
of Dew in the U.K. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE 

An astonishing thing is happening in 
England as a result of the prolonged 
drought. The rain supply having failed 
men are turning to the dew to give them 
the water they need; and at Hitchin, in 
Hertfordshire, a dew reservoir has been 
established, and has been working with 
great success since last November. 

It is 25 yards square, and has collected 
a large quantity of water that would 
otherwise have been lost. The success 
at Hitchin has led to similar experiments 
in other parts of the country, and before 
long, if the drought continues,; dew 
reservoirs may become general. It is 
estimated by scientists that a dew 
reservoir of a hundred square yards 
would collect 24,000 gallons of water in 
the course of a year, a proportion to the 
given area which would add materially 
to the water supply of the country. 

Noiseless Showers 

Not only does this new- kind of reser¬ 
voir collect water from the dew and fog 
existing normally, but by means of its 
radiating surface further condensation is 
promoted, and the quantity of moisture 
available is increased. 

Very few people realise the immense 
amount of water that is formed by 

The falling dews whose noiseless showers 
Inipearl the folded leaves of evening flowers. 

Of course dew does not really fall. 
After the sun has set the supply of heat 
is lessened, and the vegetation, particu¬ 
larly the leaves and grass, gives back 
to the atmosphere the heat it has 
absorbed until the vegetation becomes 
lower in temperature than the surround¬ 
ing air. Then the moisture contained in 
the atmosphere condenses on the plants, 
and forms small globules of water. 

The dew reservoirs that are being set up 
collect the moisture as readily as do the 
grass and leaves, and soon we may be 
actually drinking the dew, as the fairies 
are said to do. 

A Year’s Dew 

Of course, compared with the rainfall, 
the quantity of dew is small, but careful 
estimates indicate that in Britain it is 
about an inch and a half over the whole 
country. That would give a weight of 
150 tons to the acre, and, as the United 
Kingdom covers about 77 million acres, 
the weight of dew deposited in the whole 
kingdom in the course of a year amounts 
to 11,614 million tons of water. 

Certainly, if any considerable propor¬ 
tion of this can be conserved and made 
available for use it will be a great 
advantage. 

At Hitchin, where the first practical 
experiments have been carried out, the 
shortage of water owing to the drought 
has been really serious, and on recent 
Sundays the churches have been unable 
to use their organs owing to the cutting 
off of the water power which does the 
pumping for the instruments. 


NO MORE RUBBISH HEAPS 
Engine Run on Waste 

Another new source of power has now 
been discovered in the search being made 
today for substitutes for coal. 

A special engine of about 25 horse¬ 
power has been produced to run from 
marsh gas—the gas-given off by decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter and similar rubbish. 
Marsh gas is produced in considerable 
quantities on farms, and an investiga¬ 
tion is being made in Birmingham of its 
possibilities as fuel. 
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A GREAT MAN PASSES 

WHAT A PROFESSOR DID 
IN THE WAR 

Famous Scientist Who Saved 
Thousands of Lives 

A; CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 

By Our Cambridge Correspondent 

British science has suffered a great 
loss in the death of Sir George Sims 
Woodhead, Professor of Pathology in 
Cambridge University. 

His untiring exertions during the War, 
as a colonel of the Roj’al Army Medical 
Corps, had undermined his health and 
made him more or less of an invalid 
for the last two years, but he would not 
take the long rest he needed, and now 
he has died a victim of his devotion to 
duty. It may truly be said of him that 
he gave his life in order that others 
might live. 

It seems a paradox that when he be¬ 
came a soldier he should have given his 
whole time and energy to the saving of 
life, and he was probably responsible 
for preserving more men from death 
during the war than any other person. 

Wonder of the War 

An inexpensive and easy method of 
purifying water which lie discovered 
gave the armies of the Allies an amazing 
freedom from the scourge of typhoid, a 
freedom unique in all the annals of war, 
and only medical men can realise what 
this meant to huge armies gathered to¬ 
gether in confined areas. 

Later, Professor Woodhead took 
charge of a great military hospital at 
Tipperary, and afterwards travelled 
about the kingdom continuously as in¬ 
spector of laboratories in- military 
hospitals. Had honours been given in 
proportion to the services rendered to 
humanity, Professor Woodhead would 
have received a dukedom and not merely 
a knighthood. 

Of course scientific honours were sent 
to. him from all parts of the world-, but 
they sat lightly upon him, for a man of 
greater simplicity of life never lived. 

Child’s Striking Testimony 

His reputation as a scientist was 
world-wide, and the modern science 
of bacteriology owes as much tp him as 
to any man. But, though he was a 
brilliant and distinguished scholar, he 
was something far greater—he was a 
fine Christian gentleman. A famous 
preacher in Cambridge who knew him 
well declared that of all the men he 
had ever met Professor Woodhead was 
the most Christlike. 

Even his appearance suggested his 
attractive character. He had a very 
beautiful face, especially in the pre¬ 
war days when he wore a. beard; and a 
little child in the Congregational Church 
at Cambridge, when the Professor handed 
to her the offertory plate with the 
winning smile he always had, whispered 
to her mother by her side : “ Mother, 
is that Jesus ? ” Surely a more splendid 
testimony to the great man’s character 
than any that ever came from minds 
more exalted! 

The Friend of All 

Professor Woodhead was at the ser¬ 
vice of all. As a temperance worker 
he would take the chair or speak at a 
Band of Hope meeting, however small; 
and when he walked through Cam¬ 
bridge he shed sunshine as he went. He 
would stop and talk with distinguished 
scholars and would greet the shepherd 
driving his flock to market. 

A close friend stated that the only 
criticism of the Professor that he ever 
heard was from a distinguished scientific 
colleague: “The worst of Woodhead is 
that lie will never hurt anybody.” 
Another friend of 45 years’ standing de¬ 
clared that he had never heard the 
Professor utter a single harsh or unirind 
word about anyone. 

Sir Sims Woodhead was a great man 
and a good man, and the country and 
the v. erltj are poorer for his passing into 
his inheritance. 
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PROFESSOR’S GAME 
WITH RINGS & FLAMES 

LIGHT THAT BOWS TO A 

.SPEAKER 

Dr. Fleming at the Royal 
Institution 

HOW TO BLOW A CANDLE OUT 

By the C.N. Boy Astronomer 

Professor Fleming’s Christmas lec¬ 
tures at the Royal Institution were a 
very great delight to the crowd of old 
and young who gathered' there. 

The professor began by explaining to 
his audience the most interesting points 
about waves in general, and illustrated 
his remarks by models showing the 
movements of'.some typical lands of 
waves. He showed the importance of the 
study of water-waves in its application 
to the design of ships, and traced the 
evolution of the shape of a ship. 

“ The object," he said, " is to have as 
little as possible of the ship’s surface 
under water, because then the resist¬ 
ance of the water to the ship’s motion 
will be reduced to a minimum. This ac¬ 
counts for the cut-away appearance of 
racing yachts, such as Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s Shamrock.” 

Science of a Wooden Box 

Professor Fleming then delighted his 
audience by making rings of smoke. 

“ Take a large wooden box,” he 
said, " and cut a circular hole in the 
front of it, stretch some india-rubber 
across the back, fill the box with smoke, 
and tap the indiarubber smartly/’ 

When the professor did this in the 
lecture-room a beautiful circular ring 
of smoke shot out, and the children were 
able to see that as the smoke-ring moved 
swiftly through the air it was revolving. 

“ If we had not filled the box with 
smoke,” he went on, “ an invisible 
vortex ring would still have shot out.” 

To demonstrate this the professor 
pointed the box at a lighted candle four 
or five yards away. He then tapped the 
india-rubber as before, and the candle 
immediately went out. 

“ Here is a way,” he said, " in which 
you can blow out your candle after you 
have gone to bed without getting out.” 

The Jingling Keys 

In his second lecture on Compressional 
Waves in Air Professor Fleming showed 
his audience that the study of sound is 
not as dull as some people imagine. 

The experiment that the children 
enjoyed most was the sensitive flame. 
The professor lit a gas-burner .of a 
special kind, and, by regulating the gas, 
made the flame sensitive. He then 
stood a few feet away and said the word 
pa, whereupon the flame gave a vigorous 
bob downwards. Other words, such as 
come and go had the same magic effect, 
but the flame ignored the sound ee. 

The professor then showed the children 
another kind of sensitive flame, which 
bobbed when it heard liigh-pitched 
sounds, such as the jingle of keys. 

In the next experiment Professor 
Fleming threw on to the screen a thin 
line of light, which was produced by a 
rapidly-revolving mirror. He then 
proceeded to recite part of Hamlet, and 
the line of light became immediately 
wavy, the size and shape of the waves 
altering with each sound uttered. 


ROPE SEVEN MILES LONG 
Cable That Weighed 50 Tons 

Several correspondents write to say 
that there are some ropes now in use 
that exceed in length and weight 
the one at Milwaukee referred to 
recently as being claimed by Americans 
as the largest in the world. 

During the last few years several 
British firms have produced ropes over 
seven miles longi weighing more than 
30 tons. One was seven and a half 
miles long, and weighed 50 tons. 


A NEW THING GOMES 
TO LONDON 

PAPYRUS ROLL FROM AN 
EGYPTIAN TOMB 

The Book of the Dead and 
What It Means 

RECENT ARRIVAL AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

Those awe-inspiring rooms of the 
British Museum where, amid spiced em¬ 
balmings, kings and queens of ;.Ancient 
Egypt lie a thousand miles from the land 
where they lived and rilled have added 
a great prize to their collection. - - 

It is a roll of papyrus, the long-endur¬ 
ing writing-paper of those distant days, 
covered with many curious signs and 
pictures; and because it was buried with 
some long-forgotten, great Egyptian it' 
is called The Book of the Dead. 

That is the real meaning-of the title, 
for papyrus rolls, such as this one is, 
have been found in many tombs sinpe 
the first important one was brought to 
the Western world by a soldier of Napo¬ 
leon, more than a century ago, and the 
title was given by. Egyptian tomb-rob- 
ers to every roll of papyrus they found. 

Book Re-written Many Times 

This book was written and re-written 
many times during the- thousands -of 
years when king followed king and 
dynasty followed dynasty in Egypt/ It-, 
was almost like an/. Egyptian Bible, 
written and re-written? and added to and 
revised, except that the alterations, per¬ 
haps, were made only .after long cen¬ 
turies,, for things moved slowly in 
Egypt. Egypt had more than twenty 
dynasties, whereas England has not 
had ten; the 21st Egyptian Dynasty 
was flourishing a thousand years before 
Christianity began. 

The peculiar interest of the copy of 
The Book of the Dead which has just 
been lodged in Bloomsbury is that it is 
a very late edition of it, a sort of Revised 
Version, perhaps written only 2000, 
years ago, and it contains all the 
chapters of the book in a fuller form 
than in any other known manuscript. 

The Long Journey 

What exactly wasThe Book of the Dead ? 
Does not its real title, The Book of 
the Coming Forth into the Day, remind 
us a little of the exclamation of little 
Tyltyl in the churchyard scene of “ The 
Blue" Bird,” when, turning the magic 
ring, he cried, “ There are no dead ” ? 

The book was buried with the Egyptian 
in order to guide and guard him on his 
way to the Egyptian heaven, the king¬ 
dom of Osiris, for the Egyptians be¬ 
lieved that not only was it necessary to 
protect the body of the dead against 
decay, but that the soul must be armed 
on its long, strange journey against the 
powers of Evil and Darkness. 

These powers of evil had hideous and 
terrifying shapes, and their haunts were 
well known, for they infested the region 
through which the road of the dead lav 
when passing from this- world to the 
kingdom of Osiris. Even the Egyptian 
archangels, as w;e may, perhaps, call 
them, were afraid of them, and had to 
protect themselves by the use of spells. 

Waiting to Swallow the Sun 

It was believed in early times that the 
sun could not have risen if it had not 
uttered each morning a secret spell to 
paralyse a fearful monster which lay in 
wait to swallow it up. So there were 
written down a number of spells to 
protect the dead on the dread way. 

The priests of Ancient Egypt learnt 
these spells and composed the texts, 
and it is these, with all their alterations 
and elaborate additions, that make up 
the so-called Book of The Dead. They 
often contain prayers, litanies, and 
hymns, and some embodied a great 
heresy ; but the new copy, though only 
half the size of the papyrus that was 
buried with the Princess Nesitaneb- 
tasliru—also at the Museum—has more 
spells and texts than any other copy. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

THE MIGHTY EMPEROR 

Charlemagne and His English 
Teacher 

RULER WHO SPREAD LEARNING 
IN EUROPE 

Charlemagne,, or Charles, the Great, 
whose, death occurred on January 28, in 
the’ year 814, was King of the Franks 
and Emperor of Western Europe. He 
was . one of the few: monarchs whose 
fame, though it has now faded, once 
fired the imagination of the world. 

. He filled men’s thoughts as Alexander, 
Caesar, and Augustus had. filled them 
before him, and as Napoleon did after¬ 
wards. They made songs and stories 
about his doings for centuries, until he 
could not be seen truly through the 
haze.of romance they had created. 

Like Napoleon, Charlemagne gathered 
a wonderful band of lieutenants round 
himself, and their heroic exploits be¬ 
came . the theme of bards all over 
Europe. The most glorious of this 
company of captains was Roland; and 
every boy and girl knows the legend of 
how Roland, when caught in a trap in 
the valley of Roncesvalles in the 
Pyrenees, sounded his magic horn, 
which was heard miles away by Charle¬ 
magne—too late, however, for any help 
to be rendered. 

Charlemagne was born of a brave 
people in a rough age, and, as far as the 
times allowed, he tried to tone them 
down with the learning of the older 
civilisation of Rome and the spreading 
power of Christianity. His empire, 
spreading from Italy to the North Sea, 
was a centre of enlightenment in a dark 
age, and grateful memory made it 
bright in song after it had passed away. 

In all that was best in his life Charle¬ 
magne was inspired by a good English 



Charlemagne visits a school 


monk, Alenin, who was born at York 
and became master of the cloister school 
there, in which he had studied as a pupil. 

Charlemagne met him, and invited the 
learned monk to Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
his first work was to educate the Em¬ 
peror and his family. Then he carried 
learning into the monasteries, but later 
the roughness of the Emperor’s court 
made him desire a more secluded life. 

Charlemagne did not want to lose his 
services, and made him abbot of the 
great monastery' of Tours, which hence¬ 
forward became one of the greatest 
centres of culture in Europe. Alenin 
gathered together a splendid library in 
Tours, that rivalled the finest libraries 
existing at the time, and his influence 
throughout the empire—the Holy 
Roman Empire, as it was called—was all 
for good. 

Still another link Charlemagne had 
with England. Just as an English monk 
taught him, so ho taught an English 
king. Egbert, who is often called the 
first king of England, stayed for some 
time at the Emperor’s court, and there 
learned much that helped him to organise 
the little kingdoms that came under his 
leadership u>l> home. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME 

MAP SHOWING WHERE JACK FROST REIGNS NOW 
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Srvjw does no! fall belcw this 
line in the Northern Hemisphere 
except on.high mountains 


Equator—the middle 
line round U\e globe 


Within this belt the sun is :• 
overhead at noon in January 

~WM 


Time Everywhere at this Moment 

This map shows time all over the 
world. We count time from the line 
on which Greenwich stands. At noon 
in Greenwich for every 15 decrees 
east the day is one hour older, and 
for every 1 5 degrees west the day is one 
hour younger. 


Hcas-y rains causing Hoads hive 
occurred in New South Wales and : 
Queensland, and railway traffic has 
been seriously interfered with Thei*: 
rains,however, were badly needed:#: 
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BURIED BUT NOT 
FORGOTTEN 

A Humble Friend Who May 
Reappear 

One of the most delightful instances 
of the beautiful and rapidly growing 
sympathy of people of all ages with 
animal life comes from Newton Abbot, 
the Devonshire agricultural centre. 

A suburban freehold residence, 
Kanawha by name, was for sale with 
immediate possession, the owner having 
died. But somewhere in the garden a 
tortoise, which in the months of its liveli¬ 
ness was on the friendliest of terms with 
the family, had buried itself for sleep. 

Though buried, however, it was not 
forgotten, and one of the conditions of 
the purchase of the house was that the 
buyer should complete the happiness of 
the tortoise, when it emerges into the 
reviving warmth of April, by handing it 
back to the friends it knows. 

The thought of that kindly and faith¬ 
ful remembrar.ee of a humble friend will 
cheer the hearts of readers of this story. 

SHEPHERD BOY’S CAREER 
President of the Railwaymen 

The new president of the National 
Union of Railwaymen for 1922 is the 
son of a Dumfries shepherd who began 
his career as a shepherd boy. 

He is Air. John Marchbank of Glasgow, 
and he well remembers the small moor¬ 
land cottage in which he used to live 
when his father’s wage was £30 a year. 
When he was fourteen young John 
worked as a cattleman and dairyman, 
and he then became a’porter. 

He came to love railway work and 
railwaymen, and for twenty-five years he 
has been an earnest worker for reforming 
the conditions of his fellows. 


CONCERT SENT THROUGH 
SPACE 

Brussels Hears Paris Music 

The wireless station at the Eiffel 
Tower has lately given a concert for the 
King and Queen of Belgium, who were 
listening in Brussels.- At the beginning 
of the performance the organiser of the 
concert addressed himself to the King 
and Queen, and said : 

“ From here, the Eiffel Tower, the 
artists bow down to the King and Queen 
of Belgium and pray them to accept 
their respectful gratitude.” 

Then, after a little while, the concert 
began. Note of the Paris Opera sang 
the King of Lahore, by Massenet, a 
fiddler of the Conservatoire, the Paris 
Academy of Music, played the prelude 
of the Deluge by Saint-Saens, and so 
on. The performance lasted 45 minutes, 
and the hearing : in Brussels, 150 miles 
off as the crow flies, was excellent. 


THE BOWL OF FIRE 
• Above the Sea 

The little town of Sallevelles, in Nor¬ 
mandy, has lately been all astir. 

A few days ago, at ten o’clock in the 
night, a hunting party was watching 
birds in a marsh. Suddenly a strong 
light blazed across the heavens, and two 
seconds later the pady saw falling a 
fire body in the shape of a pocket with a 
top like a luminous tail. 

This glowing bowl dropped straight 
down. It is supposed that, as it was 
seen above the sea, it disappeared out¬ 
side Caen Harbour. Presumably it must 
have been a very striking meteorite. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Aix-la-Chapelle Aiks-lah-shah-pcl 

Alcuin.Al-kwin 

Cannes.Kahn 

Charlemagne . . . Sharl-mahn 

Monaco. Mon-ah-ko 

Osiris.O-si-ris 

Procyon.Pro-se-on 

Roncesvalles . Ron-se-vahl-lez 


CAPTIVE IN A BELFRY 
Why the Bells Did Not Ring 

For centuries the bells of Twickenham 
parish church near the Thames, not far 
from London, have rung out the old year 
and rung in the new. This year the in¬ 
habitants waited for them to announce 
the birth of 1922, and could not under¬ 
stand why no sound came. 

In the belfry there was a man pinned 
to a beam by the wheel of one of the 
bells. He had undertaken to go up and 
release the clapper of a bell that had 
had a rope tied to it so that it might 
be tolled for a funeral. He was deputy 
parish clerk ; he knew the belfry well. 
But in the. darkness he tripped, and to 
save himself from falling caught at a 
bell, and it swung i _ ound and made him 
a prisoner. 

With 15 cwt. of metal holdmg him 
down he could not move ; but the other 
ringers down below saw the rope swing¬ 
ing violently and heard his cry for help. 
Up they went and set about releasing 
him, but they found it a long job, and 
then it was difficult to get him down. 

That was why the bells of Twicken¬ 
ham did not greet the New Year. 


BOYS ON A CHINESE HULK 
In Peril Off Beachy Head 

Two boys have had a desperate adven¬ 
ture off the famous cliffs of Beachy Head. 

Not far away lies a wrecked Chinese 
hulk, and two schoolboys, named Rough 
and Brown, went out to inspect it. They 
reached the vessel at low tide, clam¬ 
bered on board, and sat down in the 
cabin to eat sandwiches. Then they 
returned to deck—to find that the tide 
had come in and cut them off. 

The boys were, happily, seen by the 
coastguards, who realised their peril and 
threw ropes down to them. With the 
ropes securely fastened round their 
bodies. Brown and Rough were gently 
hauled up 200 feet to safety. 


TO AFRICA IN A DAY 

Breakfast in London Today and 
Algiers Tomorrow 

TRAVELLING BY AEROPLANE 
AND AIRSHIP 

Today, if you want to go to Algiers, 
on the African coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to enjoy the hot winter sun¬ 
shine and to live among the flowers, 
you must go by train to Paris, which 
takes you 10 hours, then by train to 
Marseilles, which takes you 16. At 
Marseilles you wait until a steamer 
carries you across to Africa in 30 hours 
more. Altogether you will hardly do 
the journey comfortably in less than 
four days. 

Next winter it may be possible to 
leave London after breakfast and arrive 
in Algiers in time for coffee and rolls 
there the next morning. The first 
stage of the journey- will be made by 
aeroplane. Paris will be reached by 
lunch-time, and after lunch the flight 
will be resumed, passengers being due 
in Marseilles at half-past five in the. 
afternoon. 

Then, after dinner, they will step 
into an airship, which will cross the 
Mediterranean during the night and 
land them at nine o’clock, just 24 hours 
after they left London. 

The aeroplanes for this service are 
being built with seats for 16 passengers, 
and a kitchen which will keep soup 
and tea and coffee ready for those 
who want refreshment. 

One of the airships to be used is the 
North Star, which Germany surrendered 
to France after the war. Far better 
that it should be put to peaceful pur¬ 
poses than used as a bomb-dropper. 


THE NEW IRELAND 

The Dail Eireann, the Irish National 
Parliament, has accepted the Treaty of 
the Irish Free State, after a long debate, 
by a majority, of seven votes. 
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Is Life Played Out ? 

Cometimes you will hear people 

talking about Life as if it 
were played out, as if we knew all 
there is to know, as if we had 
experienced all there is to experi¬ 
ence. It is not true. 

Forty years ago men of science 
were saying that when they had 
broken down the atom and found 
out what it is made of there 
would be ‘no more mysteries in 
nature. They talked as if they 
would be able to make worlds and 
solar systems. Well, we have bro¬ 
ken down the atom and find that 
it is invisible electricity. What 
is electricity? Nobody knows. 

Sir Isaac Newton was thought 
to have established an absolute 
truth for all generations ; now 
Einstein launches the philosophers 
on to an uncharted sea, the hori¬ 
zons of which are as full of mys¬ 
tery as a detective story. 

The world is not played out. 
Far from it. What a wonderful 
vista is opened out to us by the 
thought of what is happening in 
our schools, our colleges,, our 
laboratories, and universities ! 
The growth of knowledge gives 
a new hope to the world. 

We sometimes forget the aston¬ 
ishing fact that only the merest 
fraction of the English people is 
educated. Education, in its true 
sense, is the monopoly of a few. 
It is one of the privileges of a 
tiny class. By far the vast 
majority of our people are dead 
to the joys of literature, the 
wonder-house of science, and the 
exaltation of philosophy. 

Shakespeare is only a name to ; 
millions of English people, who 
do not even know the names of: 
Robert Herrick, Shelley, Words¬ 
worth, and Keats. Think what an 
England it will be when the Eng¬ 
lish people are educated, when 
the whole nation delights in its 
literary heritage and is pushing 
on to discover more wonders and 
higher pleasures' 1 

We welcomed Lord Haldane’s 
statement on education a week or 
two ago because the whole policy 
of this paper has been inspired by 
it. We believe that the young 
people of this country want to 
understand things, and that they 
will respond to education if it is 
properly given to them. The 
human mind soon tires of what 
is low, and cannot rest for long 
on what is second-rate. Some¬ 
thing in the soul of man presses 
on,' conscious of a long journey, 
aware that Excellence alone can 
satisfy. All education is a failure 
that does not make Life great 
and glorious. 

Let us constantly remind our¬ 
selves that the school is only a 
door, only a beginning. We go 
to school, not in order to pass 
examinations, but to enter into 
the true joys of a pursuit which 
never ends. The door of the 
schoolhouse is the beginning of a 
Great Adventure. 
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Submarines 

T$/ E are sorr y the British Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals to abolish sub¬ 
marines were not successful at Wash¬ 
ington. Thej-’ were surely wise and 
peaceful and humane. 

The nation which puts its faith in 
submarines can hardly hope to keep 
its head above water. 

© 

Nature or the Chemist ? 

W K quite agree with the Gymnastic 
Conference which deplored alt 
the. nonsense talked about girls and 
games. Good games are good for all. 

The girls who play games, said one 
clever speaker? do not have time to 
powder their noses. ’ Certainly the 
girls who powder their noses do hot 
seem to have time to playgames, or the 
bloom on their cheeks would come from 
Nature and not from the chemist. 

© 
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The Bank of Discontent 

A great statesman once warned Ins' 
countrymen against keeping in 
the hearts of the people a bank of dis¬ 
content, “ upon which every company 
of seditious men may draw at pleasure.” 

The same good advice may be 
given, to each one of us. For nothing* 
makes us so unhappy as discontent. 

Do you know that every time you 
grumble you are paying into the bank 
of discontent ? Even..' frown, every 
murmur, every fretful complaint, 
every bitter feeling of failure and un¬ 
rest add to the power of that terrible 
bank. If you are not careful you may 
find one day, when you go to your 
heart for happiness, that there is 
nothing there but the counterfeit 
coins of discontent. 

To be rich in happiness We. must 
keep paying into the bank of our 
hearts feelings of cheerfulness and 
gratitude. It pays to keep a cheerful 
face to the world. It pays to take a 
hopeful view of difficulties. It pays 
to look bravely forward to the future. 

For happiness docs not depend on 
houses, motor-cars, diamonds, or any 
great possessions, but on the feelings 
that we ourselves have poured into 
our hearts from childhood upwards. 
We are what our thoughts make us. 


Everybody Please Note 

While so many people are quarrel¬ 
ling about their share of the 
world is it not good to remember that 
story of the old days of the Red 
Indians ? 

For years and generations the tribes 
killed one another lest there should 
not be enough food for all to eat, and 
the fighting and the killing went on 
until at last it dawned on these 
Indians that there was a better thing 
for them all to do : they had simply 
to catch the fish in Niagara River. 
There was food for all and to spare, and 
it was no longer necessary to quarrel 
and fight and kill. 

It is worth while remembering. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A judge says he has no patience with 
motor accidents in daylight. We 
find it just as aggravating to be run 
over after dark. 

3 

Mr- x who take life easily : Brigands. 

Q'y- ... L 7 
jyjADAMF. Tetrazzini .gave her income- 
tax collector a .piece of plum 
pudding. Without sauce, no doubt. 

3 



Tim coolies on the Mount Everest 
expedition were found to have 
square feet. Each 
a foot square, we 
suppose. 

3 

The •man 1 whe 
never changes 
his mind has no 
mind to change. 

3 

A NATION, a 

public- man 
says, ought to 
have a good con¬ 
science. Would 
one be enough ? 

3 

M«- Shaw thinks 
there should 
be no children’s 
books in children’s libraries. They 
should be so good that the children will 
always have them out. 

a 

goMETiiiNG to put by for a rainy day : 
An umbrella. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Where the clown 
performs in Lud- 
: gate Circus 


The Two Laws 

Two opposing laws seem to me to be 
in contest—the one a law of blood 
and death, forcing the nations to be 
always ready for battle; the other a 
law of peace, work, and health, whose 
only aim is to deliver man from the 
calamities which beset him. 

The one seeks violent conquests ; 
the other the relief of mankind. The 
one places a single life above all 
victories ; the other sacrifices hundreds 
of thousands of lives to the ambition 
of a single individual. 

Which law will prevail God only 
knows, but of this we may be sure— 
that science will obey the law of 
humanity, and will always labour to 
enlarge the frontiers of life. Pasteur. 
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Young Tom 

By Our Country Girl 

J_|ave you noticed that most old 
people think the British nation 
is going to the dogs, and that each one 
has a reason for our decline and fall ? 

Old ladies say it is because modern 
girls prefer hockey to samplers. Old 
sailors say it is because steam has 
superseded sails. 

Now, Hicks has his reason with 
the rest. We are a nerve-racked, rest¬ 
less, unmanly race, he says, because 
petrol has ousted oats. A man who 
can prefer the smells and dust of a 
motor-bicycle to that noble animal 
the horse is not fit to be called an 
Englishman. As for people who ride 
in charabancs instead of in the car¬ 
rier’s two-horse wagon, there are no 
words for his contempt. 

Hicks’s Grandson 

You see, he was once a gentleman’s 
coachnian, and now he sits on the 
box of an ancient cab in the station- 
yard, occasionally shouting “ Keb ? ” 
to people who want taxis. 

But, in spite of an embittered out¬ 
look, Hicks still has a warm corner in 
his heart, and still has hope for at 
least one Englishman. He has a strap¬ 
ping grandson of six, too big to make 
a jockey, but the very fellow to make 
a roughrider in a crack cavalry regi¬ 
ment. Ah, in the cavalry they still 
respect that noble animal the horse. 
Next to Tom Hicks loves the cavalry. 

When you meet him toddling along 
with his grandson he is usually in a 
friendly frame of mind, but the other 
day, when I .met them together, his 
face was stamped with melancholy. 

“ How’s young Tom ? ” I asked. 

. “ Well you may ask ! ” exclaimed 
Hicks bitterly. 

What He Wanted 

Tom looked the picture of chubby 
and grubby health, so I said, “ He isn’t 
ill, is he ? ” 

“ Ill ? ” said Hicks. “ No, he’s 
not ill, only heart-breaking. Only the 
disappointment of my old age; only 
a present-day boy.” 

His voice trembled with scorn. 

“ What has he done ? ” I asked. 

Hicks drew himself up and spoke 
like a policeman making a statement 
before the magistrate. 

“ I took him to the toyshop. It 
being Christmas I offered him a box 
o’ lead soldiers. Life Guards on black 
horses ; or Lancers on brown horses ; 
both regiments having movable arms. 
And what does he say ? ” 

There was a long pause, in which 
Tom hung his head ; while, with eyes 
that flashed fire, Hicks concluded : 

“ He says : 1 Please, Grandpa, I’d 
like a motor-car ! ’ ” 

' © 

Thy Mercy, Lord 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard; 

All valiant dust that builds on dust 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to 
guard; 

For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 

Amen. Rudyafd Kipling 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE WAY OUT OF A 
GREAT CRISIS 

SPLENDID STORY OF THE 
WAR 

How Ambassador Page Helped 
the Nation that He Loved 

SOMETHING FOR THE 
HISTORY BOOKS 

A dramatic story has just been told in 
the letters of Mr. Walter Page, who was 
American Ambassador in London during 
the war. We have quoted from these 
splendid letters before; this story, 
bearing on the relations of France, 
America, and Britain, deserves a place 
in history. 

One of the' strong reasons why wars 
are a curse is that they leave lurking- 
dislikes between nations that are not 
cleansed away in a century. A dislike of 
that persistent kind is still kept up 
against Great Britain by many people 
in the United States, though we speak 
the same language, have similar laws, 
and also a good deal of racial blood in 
common. With many Americans it is 
not so. Indeed, quite the contrary is 
true. They feel genuine kinship with us. 

Old Memories 

The chief reasons why a distinct preju¬ 
dice against Great Britain continues in 
parts of the United States are, first, that 
the Irish have kept up their quarrel with 
us over in the States; and, second, that in 
many schools the memory of wars with 
us more than a hundred years ago is 
deliberately kept alive in the children’s 
minds. There the British are regarded 
as the old enemy'. 

On the other hand, the general feeling 
toward the French is hearty'. That is 
because, close on J50 years ago, the 
French were at war with us when the 
Americans also were fighting us, and so 
they were allies, and the friendliness has 
never died out. 

A Friend in Need 

Of course British statesmen and 
American statesmen when they are 
dealing with the business of the two 
countries quite understand how they 
must guard against any outburst of bad 
and quite causeless feeling inherited 
from generations long dead ; and a 
splendid instance lias just been published 
of help given to us in preventing mis¬ 
chief from brewing against Great Britain 
in America early in the Great War. 

Our helper was Mr. Page, then the 
American Ambassador in London ; and 
how he did it is told in an American 
magazine, where his life is being sketched. 

Britain had blockaded Germany so 
that no ship of any nation could take to 
her goods declared to be contraband. 
This was a fine opportunity for German- 
Americans to make trouble between the 
United States and Great Britain and to 
set all those Americans howling who 
cherish a dislike against us. 

Finding a Way Out 

A German ship was bought with 
American money, named the Dacia, 
manned by an American crew, filled 
with contraband American cotton, and 
set forth to reach Germany in defiance 
of any British warships on tlie watch 
against blockade-running. 

This was a difficulty that all American 
and German enemies of England beheld 
with delight, for our determination was 
to seize that ship, whatever the conse¬ 
quences might be, and then the plotters 
would make a great outcry and cause 
more ill-feeling. The newspapers were 
greatly' excited about what the British 


' A case of mistaken identity has been 
established in Somerset after seven 
people had identified the man. 

• The Postmaster-General of the United 
States is giving up his office to take a 
commercial directorship at a salary of 
over £37,500. 

Two Big Catches 

A trawler’s catch of fish in the White 
Sea was sold at Grimsby for £5900. 
A few days before a Hull trawler’s 
catch realised over £8000. 

A Town’s Water Supply Fails 

In the higher parts of Northampton 
the water supply has failed, the pressure 
being insufficient to give a flow. The 
main reservoir at Ravensthorpe, which 
will hold 320 million gallons, is empty. 


Conlinned from the previous column 

Fleet would do when the Dacia came. 
Then it was that Mr. Page, the Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador in London, called on 
Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
Minister, and slyly suggested a way out 
of the difficulty'. 

“ Have you ever heard of the British 
Fleet, Sir Edward ? ” he asked. Grey 
admitted that he had, though the ques¬ 
tion obviously puzzled him. " Yes,” 
Page went on amusingly', “ we’ve all 
heard of the British Fleet. Perhaps we 
have heard too much about it. Don’t 
you think it’s had too much advertising?” 

The Foreign Secretary' looked at Page 
with an expression that implied a lack 
of confidence in his sanity. “ But have 
you ever heard of the French Fleet ? ” 
the American went on. ” France has a 
fleet, too, I believe.” Sir Edward agreed. 

“ Don’t yon think the French Fleet 
ought to have a little advertising ? ” 

“ What on earth are y T ou talking 
about ? ” asked Grey. 


Hundreds of starlings are making 
their home in and about St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and are a great nuisance. 

At Enfield there is a family' of three 
children, a boy of iG, a girl of five, 
and a girl of two, all of whose birthdays 
are on January' 5. 

Boy’s Hoop Holds Up Trams 

The tramways were held up for a 
quarter of an hour at Ivenningtou the 
other day' through a boy’s hoop getting 
fast in tlie electric conduit. 

Boy Fiddler 

There has lately arrived in England 
the well-known boy fiddler of Canada, 
Ben Loban of Winnipeg, who was not 
long ago a ragged little street boy. 


“ Well,” said Page, “ there’s the 
Dacia. Why not let the French Fleet 
seize it and get some advertising ? ” 

A gleam of understanding shot across 
Grey’s face. The old familiar twinkle 
came into his eye. And, sure enough, 
when the Dacia came nosing into 
European waters it was a French cruiser 
that captured her and took her into 
Cherbourg, where a French court con¬ 
demned her as a prize of war. 

And, this being done by the French, 
not a murmur was heard against -it 
throughout America. The friendliness for 
France from more than a hundred y'cars 
ago closed all mouths ; whereas, if the 
British had seized the ship, millions in 
America would have been almost 
calling for war against Britain. 

So strangely and sourly can national 
hates live generation after generation, 
often on one side only, through wars of 
long ago, till we never know when the 
bad effects will die away. It is a warning 
to drop hatreds and to drop wars. 


MEANEST SPORT 
ON EARTH 

THE DISGRACE OF MONTE 
CARLO 

Strong Protest by Our Greatest 
Newspaper 

WHAT HAPPENS WHILE THE 
PLEASURE THRONGS PASS BY 

Because the C.N. goes into hundreds of 
thousands of the best English-speaking 
homes throughout the world we quote this 
article from The Times on the meanest 
thing ever done in the name of sport. 

It is nearly a year since we announced 
that this miserable performance at Monte 
Carlo had been stopped, and it is due to all 
humane people who go to the Riviera that 
they should be told of its continuance. 

All good people will be grateful to our 
greatest newspaper for the stand it has 
taken against the cruelty that passes for 
sport in Monte Carlo. 

From The Times 

Monte Carlo has been swept clean 
from the dust of the war. The old 
hotels have been redecorated, new 
luxurious palaces have been opened, 
the train services have been improved. 
Nature, art, and advertisement have 
combined to lure visitors to the most 
tempting city of pleasure in Europe. 

Tame Pigeon Flies Up 

Among the other • attractions are 
tame pigeons, white, or shining with 
iridescent blues and greys, which strut 
among the flowers and take gifts almost 
out of .the hands of visitors; These 
are now being caught, and, together 
with other victims bred for the purpose, 
have their tail feathers trimmed so 
that they fly in an irregular fashion. 

They are then placed in little dark 
boxes set in a semi-circle on a central 
lawn between the terraces and the sea. 
Sportsmen take their turn on a stand 
facing the semi-circle, a trap is pulled, 
and a pigeon is suddenly released from 
one of the dark boxes. It may rise into 
the air at once, or only' after it has 
been dislodged by a tennis-ball. 

Prizes for Cruelty 

The alert marksman takes rapid aim ; 
sometimes the bird plumps on the 
grass, a mass of lead and blood-red 
leathers; sometimes it is only' wounded, 
and flutters over to drown in the sea, 
or be retrieved by a clever dog or by' 
one of the excited crowd of parasitic 
loafers ; sometimes it escapes, and lias 
the chance of being fed by' ladies for a 
few days until it lias been caught again. 

The sportsman who brings down most 
birds with fewest shots wins sweep- 
stakes and various prizes. 

Last spring, in response to appeals 
from many English visitors, we exposed 
this enormity. The Prince of Monaco, 
in a special message to The Times, 
stated his detestation of the practice, 
and offered to place himself at the 
head of a movement to suppress it 
and its like in any country. With 
this reinforcement, plainly sincere, we 
continued our protests. 

Flouting the Law 

The proprietors of the Casino at 
Monte Carlo professed to yield to public 
indignation and to the wishes of the 
titular ruler of the principality ; but it 
seems only too apparent that they have 
flouted their Prince, are trifling with 
their promise, and are cynically con¬ 
fident that the kind of visitors who 
support Monte Carlo are not going to be 
repelled by a little picturesque cruelty. 

The word is now with the visitors. 
We trust that it will be clear, emphatic, 
and preparatory to the only kind of 
action which will influence the director¬ 
ate. Perhaps they may be compelled 
to see the wisdom of not driving away 
the class of persons whose presence acts 
as a respectable camouflage of the 
gambling saloons. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT POSTAGE STAMPS 



A very useful idea is about to be carried out by the Postmaster-General, who is placing outside 
the principal post offices in the larger towns penny-in-the-slot machines to supply postage 
stamps when the ofllces are closed. This picture shows one of the machines being used. 
Unfortunately the P.M.G. who introduces these machines has abolished our Penny Post 
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C. B. Fry and the DIscy Imps 

WHAT THEY HAVE TO DO WITH SUCCESS 
Great Importance of Directing 
and Controlling Our Impulses 
LIBERTY AND LAW AND CONSCIENCE IN OUR LIVES 

We give here the second of Commander C. B. Fry’s new letters to C.N. 
readers. Below he deals with some of the elements that make up success 


T M WAR MEN WORK 
THINGS OUT 

HOW THEY WOULD KILL 
US ALL IN THE FUTURE 

Fire and Death to Fall from 
the Air Like Rain 

BOMBS CONTROLLED BY 
WIRELESS WAVES 

While the older instruments of warfare 
are being scrapped, as Dreadnoughts 
uere at Washington, new and more 
terrible machines for slaughtering and 
poisoning and blowing up are being 
made more perfect every day. 

From the United States comes news 
that more than ioo successful flights 
have been made by an airplane without 
a pilot, controlled by wireless waves of 
electricity. Some 5000 miles have been 
flown by this contrivance in all weathers. 

What does this mean ? It means 
that, if there should be another war, the 
dropping of' bombs and of poison-gas 
cylinders will be carried out on a huge 
scale without any danger to the side 
which sends them out. 

They will be used chiefly against the 
unarmed civilian population. Already 
a poison has been made of which one 
drop will kill anyone whose skin is 
touched by it. Already a gas is being 
manufactured of which the fumes are 
so deadly that whole districts will te 
turned into cemeteries. If these terrors, 
and bombs of immense power, and tor¬ 
pedoes with a wide range of destruction 
can be dropped from a fairly low height 
by merely sending out a wireless wave, 
the only security for anyone will be to 
live altogether a long way underground. 

Only Hope for the Future 

The American newspapers are made 
uneasy by this latest development of 
scientific -warfare. The editors know 
that even those whose duties do not take 
them to the front will be exposed to 
dangers at home quite as much as those 
who are in the fighting line. They say 
that it is no use to ban huge battle¬ 
ships if these new inventions are to be 
brought into play. 

The difficulty is to see how the}' can 
be kept out of play. They can be manu¬ 
factured more cheaply than battleships ; 
they would attract far less notice and 
be far more easily stored. If nations want 
to use them if will be hard to prevent 
their employment. 

The only real hope lies in nations be¬ 
coming sensible enough to understand 
that war is a curse to everyone, but the 
generals who direct it and the profiteers 
who make fortunes by supplying muni¬ 
tions at exorbitant rates. 

When we all see that wars are un¬ 
necessary and bring just as much misery 
and loss to the victors as they do to the 
vanquished, then the manufacture of 
murderous weapons will cease. 


OLD PICTURES 
Seen as the Artists Saw Them 

A clever method of seeing old and 
faded oil paintings almost as clearly as 
the} - would be seen hundreds of years 
ago, when freshly painted, has been 
invented by M. Lambert, of Paris. 

It is usually the varnish applied to oil 
paintings which, darkened by age, makes 
it almost impossible to see the original 
picture. By this new method a powerful 
beam of polarised—or broken-up—light 
is thrown on the painting, which is then 
examined with a lens, in front of which 
a special prism is fixed, known as a 
Nicol's prism. 

The effect is that all the rays of light 
reflected from the dark varnish are 
turned aside, as it were, and the rays 
reflected by the original painting are 
seen by the eye. 

Pictures by Old Masters have been 
identified in this way which could not 
have been discovered except by remov¬ 
ing the old varnish—a tedious and often 
dangerous process. 


To succeed means to achieve what 
you are after: to win a game, or to 
establish a world-empire, or to catch 
a mosquito. So ■ that we cannot 
discuss success of all sorts. 

A philosopher is usually supposed 
to be a man welling with wisdom and 
stuffed with knowledge. So he may 
be. But we are all of us, even the 
youngest and the dullest, philosophers 
in a degree, just, in so far as we love 
and try to find the truth instead of not 
caring, and instead of deceiving our¬ 
selves. The smallest boy can under¬ 
stand that he is always growing and 
becoming, and that what matters 
most is that he should grow into and 
become the very best of which he is 
capable. That is the truth, and it is 
philosophy to see it. 

The Evils of Anarchy 

Now* we can all realise that each 
one of us, in ourselves, is, as it were, 
a republic or community of discordant 
impulses —discv imps. Impulses to 
eat, drink, laugh, cry, love, like, dis¬ 
like, tease, be kind, be troublesome, 
work, slack, and so on, come to us all. 
In fact, our impulses in us are like 
individuals in a community, with all 
sorts of clashing interests. In a State 
you can have anarchy, good govern¬ 
ment, tyranny, stagnation, and other 
conditions; and so is it, too, in our 
individual lives. 

If you let the Discy Imps do just 
what they like you have anarchy in 
yourself exactly as you have in a na¬ 
tion when every individual does just 
as he pleases. The moment you have 
anarch}' the baser impulses, which are 
the stronger, ^get on top—always ; 
they get on top in turn, and every time 
they do so they get stronger. The only 
preventative of anarchy is good law 
and good government ; the only pre¬ 
ventative in our own lives to the 
internal anarchy of our Discy .Imps is 
the reign of the good law and the good 
government of Conscience. 

Realising the Best 

What has all this to do with Success ? 
Everything, if we regard success, as w r e 
must do if we are honest, as simply the 
realisation in ourselves of the • best 
we have it in ns to be. In a nation 
you cannot have political freedom 
unless you have a combination of 
liberty with law and government ; and 
in a person you cannot have moral 
freedom unless you have a combina¬ 
tion of natural impulses with the law 
and government of Conscience. If 
you have nothing but liberty in a 
natron you very soon have complete 
anarchy ; if you have nothing but law 
you very soon have complete tyranny.; 
for freedom you must have liberty and 
law mixed and cooperative. So 
it is in our own lives ; for freedom we 
must have both. To suppose that sheer 
liberty is freedom is simply ignorance. 

But either in a nation or in an in¬ 
dividual the freedom that comes only 
from liberty controlled by law or con- 


I science is the sole condition of pro¬ 
gress ; without this freedom neither 
nations nor individuals can realise 
the very best that they are capable of. 
Read that twice, my philosopher. 

You will conclude, then, that to 
succeed you must carefully cultivate 
both the liberty and the control of 
the Discy Imps inside you. Not so; 
for the simple reason that the Discy 
Imps will take particular care to look 
after fheir liberty; and all you have 
to do is to see that they are properly 
controlled by the rule of your Con¬ 
science. Fix up that working basis 
and you are started off in the middle 
of the one high road to the success we 
are talking about. 

False Champions of Freedom 

Look at it another way. The man 
w'ho is always “ agin government ” 
and shouting for liberty fancies he is a 
champion or freedom ; he deludes him¬ 
self that freedom is opposed to disci¬ 
pline and law', whereas we know that 
freedom is partly made up of discipline 
and law- and cannot exist' without 
them. So w r e mark off that liberty- 
man as foolish, and would like to point 
out to him that freedom is not opposed' 
to discipline and law, but simply to 
selfishness. - 

If people do not like good control 
and discipline it is because they are too 
downright selfish to .care for anything 
but themselves. Boys in school who 
like flouting discipline are merely 
selfish, and should be treated as such— 
as selfish nuisances. And if you do 
not control your impulses by the dis¬ 
cipline of Conscience you are bound to 
be a nuisance to yourself. 

The principle works everywhere. 
Take cricket. Can you go in to bat 
and let yourself go ad lib ? Can you 
flourish your bat and slog and follow 
your whims ? You can ; but not with 
successor value to your side. The greatest 
genius at batting has to school and 
train and control his natural impulses 
into law r and order; he has to disci¬ 
pline his strokes into correctness ; or 
he is only a very intermittent scorer. 

Paderewski Practises the Scales 

As a matter of fact, the fine facility 
which critics in newspapers call genius 
is more often than not really a result 
of disciplined practice w'hich has made 
natural aptitude fruitful. Genius is 
unproductive without the control of 
law. Paderewski himself told me that 
when he was making himself an artist 
he practised scales for seventeen 
hours a day! For any success worth 
the name everyone must pay the price 
of discipline and law and self-control. 

Never give in to a difficulty, but 
never fail to give in to proper discipline 
and necessary law, because in this case 
to give in is to get on. “ Get on or 
get out ” is sound ; get on by getting 
out of the idea that you can succeed 
without control and self-control. Surest 
thing there ever was. C. B. F 


WHAT RUBBER WILL 
DO FOR US 

Discovery That Will Help 
Our Food Supplies 
OVERCOMING A DIFFICULTY 

Few' people realise how large a 
quantity of our food conies out of cold 
storage. Nearly all the meat on our 
table has probably been kept in refri¬ 
gerated chambers, much of the poultry 
and game, much of the fish. 

Therefore improvements in the 
method of preventing meat and poultry 
and fish and fruit from going bad are of 
interest to us all. 

The greatest difficulty met with lias 
been that of finding a substance which 
will keep out all warm air, for unless the 
air is kept absolutely cold the good 
condition of the food cannot be ensured. 

All kinds of materials have been tried 
for the walls of storage chambers— 
cork, w-ool, charcoal, paper, eucalyptus 
fibre, concrete, w'ood, earth. Also 
there are methods of creating a vacuum 
round the storage chamber. 

Now' a new material has been tested 
which is believed to be best of all: it 
is rubber, expanded by gas. This 
material permits a smaller amount of 
lieat to pass through it than any other 
substance tried, and thus another big 
demand for rubber is foreshadowed. 
More rubber forests will be required; 
and the juice from trees which we knew 
once only as an eraser of pencil-marks 
at school will become even more essential 
to life than it is now, and one of the 
natural products most sought after. 


WALKING 250 MILES TO 
SCHOOL 

The Story of Kamba Simango 

POWER THAT LIES IN .THE 
AFRICAN RACE 

The intense desire of intelligent 
Africans for education is shown by the 
story of Kamba Simango, now a student 
at Columbia University, U.S.A., who is 
going back to Africa to teach. 

Born in a village in Portuguese East 
Africa, Mr. Simango learned to count 
from the playing cards natives brought 
back to the village after they had been 
away working in South African mines. 

At the age of 14 he went to Beira, 
where an American missionary had 
opened a school; but the Portuguese 
treated the natives attending the school 
so badly that it was broken up, and he 
returned to his village. 

Then he heard that there was a Brit¬ 
ish school 250 miles away : at Mount 
Silinda, in Rhodesia, and he walked 
there. Attending the school tw'o hours 
each day and working the rest of the 
time to support himself, he stayed in 
Mount Silinda six years, only returning 
home on foot when the holidays came. 

By reading, in the Zulu language, a 
book written by Booker Washington, 
the famous American negro teacher, he 
now heard of the Hampton Institute in 
Virginia which educates Africans, and, 
crossing the Atlantic, he studied there 
until lie passed on into Columbia Uni¬ 
versity in New York, where he is con¬ 
tinuing his education and teaching 
African dialects to professors-. 

There must be great power of self-im¬ 
provement in African races that have 
such a fine love of learning. 


A DOG’S JOY RIDES 

A New Zealand newspaper, the Napier Daily 
Telegraph, reports the devotion of a homeless 
black spaniel to the pleasure of motor joy rides. 

As soon as a car starts the spaniel 
hops on the running board on the side 
farthest from the driver, who does not 
know of his presence until in his excite¬ 
ment he breaks out into joyous barking. 

In this way the dog travels all over the 
city, often going out by one car and 
coming back by another. 
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TREES THAT CATCH 
COLD 


AN EQUATOR 
MEETING 


Protecting a Young Wood 
with a Screen 


“ Are There Any White 
Men Left in Europe ? ” 


PLANT THAT FLOURISHES IN 
FIFTY DEGREES OF FROST 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Trees, like human beings, .it was stated 
the other day in a lecture at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, are liable to catch cold. 


The lecturer, Air. A. A. Hudson, Iv.C., 
added that trees cannot withstand 
draughts and wind ; and the chlorotic 
condition of plants—that is, their pale 
state when, through the exclusion of light 
or on account of disease, they were 
unable to form chlorophyll, or green 
colouring matter—was similar to 
anaemia in human beings. 

We do not usually think of plants in 
this way, yet it is perfectly scientific, 
and we have only to take a flourishing 
geranium out of a greenhouse in late 
autumn and leave it in the garden on a 
cold, windy night to see how susceptible 
a plant may be. 

Variations in temperature exert a 
great influence on the processes of 
nutrition and growth in plants; but, 
while the size of the plant is materially 
affected by the weather conditions, no 
visible changes in form or structure 
seem to occur to adapt the plant to its 
surroundings. 

Cold winds affect plants adversely 
more than anything else, and we know 
how, when a wood or coppice is being 
planted in an exposed situation, a screen 
of hardy trees is often first planted to 
protect "the trees of the coppice while 
they are growing up. 

The sturdy beech is often used as a 
nurse iu this way, and, indeed, it has 
earned for itself the nickname of the 
Mother of the Forest. Without the 
beech, a famous forestry expert has 
declared, there cannot be property 
tended forests of broad-leaved genera. 

Of course, some plants are wonder¬ 
fully adaptable to changed tempera¬ 
tures, and can even resist the most 
biting winds as can some human beings. 
Kjellman, the botanist of the famous 
Vega expedition to the Arctic, found a 
member of the mustard family flourish¬ 
ing on a high sandhill where the tem¬ 
perature was fifty degrees below zero. 



THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 


The earth at midnight on any clay in January 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating. 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is a Jerquer ? A Customs 
officer who searches vessels on llieir 


arrival in port. 

Where was Lusitania ? This was the 


ancient Latin name of Portugal, and even 
now it is used sometimes in poetry. 

Which was the Battle of the Nations ? 

The Napoleonic battle of Leipzig, fought 
in iSi 3. 

What does Rail mean ? This is a 
shortened form of the Italian rallen- 
.tando, and is printed at a certain place 
in music to indicate that the .time is 
gradually slower and the sound softer. 


BELGIAN CONGOLAND 

. A C.N. reader in the Belgian Congo 
State sends us an account of a most 
remarkable meeting at Bolenge, an 
American mission station right on the 
Equator, showing how great is the work 
now being done to uplift that once 
benighted land. 

Over 100 Protestant missionaries— 
British, American, Swedish,, and Bel¬ 
gian-met there for a conference last 
autumn, some coming nearly 2000 miles. 

When the conference had met two 
more steamers arrived from a Govern¬ 
ment post, bringing another hundred 
white men. Among them were the Vice- 
Governor of the Equatorial Region of 
the Belgian Congo State, all the State 
officials, and all the commercial agents 
for the district. 

As they walked up the river bank 
a native lad was heard to remark : “ Are 
there any more white people left in 
Europe ? ’ ’ Probably he had never before 
seen more than a dozen white men. 

The president of the conference, 
who had spent 41 years in Congoland, 
explained to the visitors how the mis¬ 
sionary movement was designed to help 
the natives to rise to a more worthy 
standard of life. 

The Belgian Congoland has an esti¬ 
mated native population of ten millions, 
including the additions made recently 
from German East Africa. It has 5000 
miles of navigable rivers, 7250 miles of 
railway, and 2200 miles of telegraphs. 

1200 MILLION CANDLES 
Most Powerful Light Ever Made 
by Man 

The most powerful light ever made 
by man is a searchlight that has just 
been installed on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States. It shines with a 
light of 1200 million candle-power. 

The lens is sixty inches across, larger 
than that of any other searchlight, and 
the whole apparatus is the invention 
of .Mr. Elmer A. Sperry. It has been 
adopted by tlie United States Govern¬ 
ment, and others like, it will be made 
and used for coast defence. 

This is thirty times more powerful 
than the very brilliant light of the Heli¬ 
goland lighthouse, which could be seen 
by ships 35 miles away and was the 
wonder of the world. It consisted of 
three electric searchlights, and was 
exceedingly expensive to keep up. 

Yet how feeble all these lights are 
compared with tlie sun, the light of which 
is so exceedingly brilliant! So brilliant 
is it that compared with it the dazzling 
white light of molten Bessemer steel 
looks like the dull flame of a sooty lamp. 

One candle-power, which is the 
standard in Britain and America for 
testing the brilliance of any light, is the 
light of a sperm candle seven-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, weighing six to the 
pound, and burning 120 grains of wax 
in a single hour. 

WHERE LITTLES HELP 
Cards of Buttons and Reels 
of Cotton 

Writing respecting the Armenian Red 
Cross and Refugee Fund, Miss Emily J. 
Robinson, 35a, Elsham.Road, Kensing¬ 
ton, London, W. 14, says that the wants 
of the many suffering Armenian children 
in districts now overrun by the Turks 
are so great that no help is too small. 

For instance, such things as cards of 
buttons, reels of cotton, hooks and eyes, 
and needles, cannot now he had in 
Armenia, and such help would be wel¬ 
comed by the fund, as well as woollen 
garments for babies and children and 
means of buying food. 

' • This fund, of which Lady Acton is 
president, has no paid official, and every 
penny eoes in- direct relief. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

. Ail questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

What Should Love Birds be Fed On? 

Canary seed and millet are enough, 
but they are fond of oats and a little 
ripe fruit, and of course they need an 
ample supply of drinking-water. 

Co Spiders Eat Woollen Material ? 

They do not. What appears to be 
woollen material carried by a mother 
spider is, in all probability, the silken 
cocoon containing her precious eggs. 

Are the Eye Pupils of a Fox and a Dog 
the Same Shape? 

No ; the pupil of the eye of a dog, a 
wolf, and a jackal is circular, but that 
of the fox’s eye is a narrow oval. 

Do Bears Kill a Victim by Hugging? 

Bears are commonly reputed to do so, 
but the tradition is wrong. When a 
bear rises to attack, its purpose is not to 
ling, but to claw and bite. 

Do Animals Think? 

Undoubtedly they do ; not by clear, 
logical processes, as human beings do, 
but still they bring about wonderful 
results by their lowly scheme of thought. 

How Can One Tell a Male Goldfinch 
from a Hen ? 

In the adult, an infallible sign is that 
the small wing coverts;of the hen are 
brown, while in the malethey are jet black. 

Does the Wolf Live all Over the World ? 

Though it is widely, distributed, the 
wolf has not so great a range as that. 
It is absent from the whole of Africa and 
from Sduth America.' Yet the Falkland 
Islands have a true wolf, elsewhere lacking 
in the southern half .of the New World. 

Are Lion Cubs Ever Reared by Other 
Animals? 

We have no means of knowing whether 
this is so in tlie wilds, but such a thing 
is common in zoo and menagerie life. At 
the present time one of Mr. Tyrwhitf- 
Drake’s lion cubs is being nursed by a 
motherly collie. 

Should a Collie’s Tail Moult? 

A dog casts all its coat periodically. 
If this collie has a bare tail then the 
condition is not natural, but may result 
from a disease which a veterinary 
surgeon would cure. But a natural thin¬ 
ning of hair, is followed by new growth. 

Is the Bittern a British Bird? 

Sad to say, tlie bittern can no longer 
be reckoned a British species. Persecu¬ 
tion by fowlers and the draining of the 
fens in which the bittern nested have 
made this bird only a rare migratory 
visitor. One such was recently caught, 
and is now in the Zoo. 

What is the White Peacock? 

White peacocks arose as freaks, like 
white blackbirds, the gorgeous coloura¬ 
tion of the normal plumage being absent, 
from their feathers. White peacocks 
now produce white peacocks, and there 
is a pied variety, and another called 
the “ japanned,” which is of modern 
development, but breeds true to pattern. 

Why Do Geese Fly in Arrow-head 
Formation ? 

Several correspondents who have been 
watching migrating flocks ask this 
question in various ways. The answer 
is that this formation is ideal for cleaving 
the air, as the shape of the fish, from 
which we copied the shape of ship and 
torpedo, is ideal for cleaving the water. 
High art in aerial tactics marks the 
flight of instinctively wise geese. 

Does the Wolf Bark ? No; he 

summons the members of his pack by 
bowls. No wolf barks, no wild dog 
barks ; they all bark after being tamed, 
never before. ' An interesting and 
well-illustrated article on the spirit 
of the wild that leaps up in civilisation, 
in which such questions as this are. dealt 
with, is given in the C.N. monthly for 
February—My Magazine—now lying 
on the bookstalls with this paper. 


TRIANGLE OF 
SHINING ORBS 

OUR SUN’S BRILLIANT 
NEIGHBOURS 

Why Some Stars Are Brighter 
Than Others 

FIERY PLANETS OF 
DISTANT SUNS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The great triangle formed by the 
brilliant stars Sirius, Procyon, and Betel- 
geuze is now a conspicuous feature of 
the night sky. Anyone looking up at 
tlie southern heavens between eight and 
ten p.m. cannot fail to notice it. 

The southern apex of this celestial 
triangle is represented by the incom¬ 
parable Sirius, far the brightest of all 
the stars. At the upper right-hand 
apex is the reddish Betelgeuze. 

The left-hand and easternmost apex is 
occupied bv Procyon, popularly known 
as the Lesser Dog Star, Sirius being tlie 
Greater Dog Star. The brilliance of Sirius 
is partly due to his nearness to us, and 
partly to the fact that he is an intensely 
bright and white sun, much hotter and 
more incandescent than onr own. Sun. 

He is, in fact, the nearest of all the 
bright stellar host visible in Britain at the 
present time, and is but 563,000 times 
as far off as our Sun. 

Near Neighbour in Space 

Procyon is also a near neighbour of our 
Sun, as stellar distances go. He is about 
700,000 times as far away as the Sun. 

We see, therefore, that these two 
glorious white stars are realty a pair of 
suns, comparatively closely associated 
in space, very much as our Sun and 
Alpha Centauri are. Alpha Centauri is 
only 282,500 times as far away as our 
Sun, hut half the distance of Sirius, and 
is much the nearest star to us. 

It is composed of a'large, bright sun, 
radiating rather more light than our 
own, and a smaller sun, almost as 
massive, but only radiating about a 
third the light of ours ; and, in addition, 
what is believed to be a large planet, 
but faintly luminous, and possibly more 
or less like our Jupiter. 

The system of Alpha Centauri greatly 
resembles our Solar System in the age 
and condition of its chief sun. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is never seen from Britain. 

Suns and Their Attendants 

Our Sun measures 866,000 miles in 
diameter. Alpha Centanri’s chief sun 
being about a tenth larger, and radiating 
about one-third more light. Procyon 
comes next in point of size, about half 
as large again as our Sun, and radiating 
seven times as much light ; finally Sirius 
is about twice the diameter of our Sun', 
and radiating thirty times as much light. 

Just as our Sun and Alpha Centauri 
have attendant bodies and smaller com¬ 
panions, so have Sirius and Procyon. 
though it has only been possible to see 
one companion to each of them. 

That of Sirius is a great fiery planet, 
two-fifths as massive as Sirius, and about 
the same size as our Sun, but giving only 
one four-hundredth part of its light. 
It revolves around Sirius in 52 years and 
two months. 

Worlds We Cannot See 

Procyon’s companion is also a giant 
world, about half the size of our 
Sun, but giving only one sixteen-hun¬ 
dredth part of its light, so that it may 
shine by reflected light, as our world 
does. It revolves around Procyon once 
in about 40 years. 

There may be other smaller worlds 
more or less like our own revolving 
round these great suns, but, if there are, 
the possibility of seeing them is small 
until telescopes can be made still larger. 

Our Sun and Alpha Centauri, and, to 
a less extent Procyon, suggest the smaller 
pieces of coal in a grate tliat have burned 
longer than a larger lump, which is still 
blazing most furiously and is represented 
by Sirius. This is precisely what we should 
expect if the whole quartette of suns had 
a common origin at the same time, long 
ages ago, as appears to be the case. G.F.M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 48 

Playing the Game 

J oe stared down at his- prisoner, 
and Dicky didn’t half like the 
look on his face. But his tone was 
quiet enough as he answered : 

“ I’m not going to search, Janion. 
You're going to tell me.” 

" Oh, am I ? ” returned Janion, 
with a bitter sneer. “ And what’ll 
happen if I don’t ? ” 

Joe Last’s face set like stone. 

“ Then I .shall fetch the police,” 
ho answered. 

Janionlaughed; and Dicky thought 
he had never heard a more un¬ 
pleasant sound. “ You daren’t,” 
lie returned—“ you daren’t do it, 
and you know it.” 

The flush of exertion faded from 
Joe’s face, leaving it very white. 
He stood quite still and silent. 
Janion chuckled again. 

Police ! " he jeered. “ It’s you 
they’d have before me. Suppose I 
tells the kids what you’ve done ? 

Dicky was fairly shivering with 
excitement. For days he had been 
aching to know what part Last had 
played in this strange business. 
What it was neither lie nor Tom 
had been able even to guess at, for 
both felt certain that Janion was 
the thief; they could not even 
dream that Joe had had any share 
in it. 

Yet, in spite 'of his tingling 
anxiety to know the truth, Dicky 
knew that he must play the game. 
He caught Tom by the arm. 

“ Come away 1 ” he whispered in 
his ear.. “ We mustn’t listen. 
We’ve got to leave them to have it 
out between them.” 

Tom merely nodded, and lie and 
Dicky hurried away round the 
corner, through the narrow passage, 
aud so out into the open. Behind 
them they could hear voices vising 
and falling, Janion’s sometimes 
rising into a hoarse shout. But 
what was being said they could not 
hear at all. 

“ We had to clear out,” said 
Dicky, with a sort of groan. 

” Of course we had,” growled 
Tom, and neither spoke again till 
steps were heard and Last came 
out into the open. Heavy clouds 
had come up, aud in the dull light 
his face seemed even whiter than 
before. He looked at the two boys. 

“ It was decent of you to clear 
out,” he said abruptly, then fell 
silent. 

Dicky 'waited a while, then his 
impatience grew too strong. 

“ Did you get the deeds. Last ? ” 
he demanded. ’ 

" Iso,” replied the other bitterly. 
” Of course they arc there some¬ 
where, but it would take a month 
to search the place. And now I’ve 
no more time. If we don’t start 
back we shall be late for tea, and I 
can’t risk that.” He looked at 
the sky. “ It’s going to rain, too,” 
he added harshly. 

He stepped out of the cave 
mouth. 

“ But Janion,” put in Dicky— 
“ what about Janion ? ” 

" I shall leave him there,” 
snapped Joe. 

” B-buf he’ll starve,” gasped 
Dicky. , . 

“ Not in a day. I shall come lor 
him tomorrow,” said Joe, with a 
grim smile. “ A night in the cave 
may teach him some sense.” 

Dick} r was horrified. Much as he 
disliked Janion, the idea of leaving 
hint alone in the cave all night, 
tied fast and without food or water, 
was a bit too much. 

“ It’s not the game. Last,” he 
said boldly. 

“ The game! ” repeated Joe 
fiercely. ” And is it the game for 
tlie beggar to try to force money 
our of a woman ? " 

“No,” admitted Dicky; "it 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
® the C.N. Storyteller 

isn’t. But that’s no reason why vve 
should do a rotten thing." 

A red patc.li glowed on each of 
Joe’s white chocks, his lips tight¬ 
ened, and his eyes became hard 
and glassy. Dicky didn’t at - all 
like his looks. 

You shut your mouth, Dent,” 
he said violently. “ This is my busi¬ 
ness, not yours. You and Burland 
clear out at once.” 

Dicky looked at Tom, and Tom 
gave an almost imperceptible wink. 

Dicky understood. 

“ All light,” lie said quietly, and 
•started to climb down the cliff. .Joe 
remained where he was. 

The moment they were out of 
sight of Joe, Dicky waited for Tom: 

“ You mean we must go back and 
turn Janion loose ? ” he whispered. 

“ That’s the. only thing to do,” 
replied Tom, in an equally low tone. 

If you ask me, Last is nearly 
crazy.” 

• “ Quite, I should think,” said 
Dicky drily, “ I say, Toni, it’s 
going to be a precious awkward job 
this. In the first place, if wo go 
back to the cave we shall be late 
for tea, and, in the second, it won’t 
be any fun turning Janion loose.” 

CHAPTER 49 

The Storm 

om merely nodded, and the,two 
scrambled slowly downwards— 
slowly, because they were' both 
hoping greatly that Joe would 
follow and overtake tlieni. 

But they were nearly at - the 
bottom before they saw him coming 
down. At the same moment a gust 
of cold wind came rushing across 
the open ground, bringing- with it 
heavy drops of rain. 

We’re in for a nice ducking,” 
grumbled Tom; but Dicky, watch¬ 
ing Joe, hardly noticed the change 
in the weather, 

Joe came down quickly, and in a 
very few moments was beside them. 
He looked hard at Dicky, 

“ Oh, no!” he said grimly. " You 
needn't think you’re going to dodge 
back up there and let Janion loose. 
You come along with me. Step out 
now. We haven’t too much time.” 

Again Dicky glanced at Tom, but 
Tom merely shrugged his shoulders. 
He knew, and for that matter so did 
Dicky, that there was not a ghost of 
a chance of their getting back to the 
cave as long as Joe was with them. 

With sinking heart Dicky ven¬ 
tured a last protest. 

“ Last, it isn’t right,” he said. 
“ Do let me turn the fellow loose.” 

Joe swung round upon him with 
such fury that Dicky quailed. 

“ You say another word about 
it, and I’ll give you a regular 
hammering,” he snapped. “ Get 
on back to the school.” 

Dicky obeyed. He had no choice, 
but it was with a very sore heart 
that he trudged on silently through 
the now pouring rain. What hurt 
him so badly was that Joe Last 
should behave in such a fashion— 
Joe, to whomjfie had always looked 
up as the finest fellow in the school. 

None of the three had with him 
his overcoat, and in the first half- 
mile all were drenched to the skin. 
It was blowing, too. The gale was 
roaring up the valley out of the 
distaut sea, and getting stronger 
every minute. It was bitterly cold, 
and the wind seemed to cut right 
through Dicky’s sopping garments. 
Yet he hardly noticed it, for bis 
whole mind was set on the puzzle of 
what he was to do when he reached 
the school. 

Clearly it was useless to appeal to 
Last, yet to Dicky it was equally 
impossible to leave Janion in the 
cave all night and most of the next, 
day. Tied up as he was Janion 
must be perfectly helpless, and was 
already probably suffering tortures 
from cramp. Brute as the man was 
such a punishment was unthinkable. 


But if Joe would not .consent to 
Janion’s release Dicky was quite 
unable to see how it could be 
managed. - Gates were locked at 
half-past six, and after that there 
was no way of getting out of the 
school. There was no one he could 
send to turn the man loose, and, 
even if there Jiad been, he would 
not know the way up to the cave. 

As for going to Dr. Fair, that, 
of course, was not to be thought of. 

Dicky glanced at Tom, but there 
was no chance of discussing the 
matter with him, for Joe, with set 
face, stalked along between them. 

■ And so the three plodded silently 
through the driving storm, while 
the great gusts thundered across 
the hillside, drenching them with 
icy rain, and sometimes coming with 
such fury that they could hardly 
make headway at all. 

The enormous mass of cloud that 
covered the sky soon reduced the 
remaining daylight to a grey gloom, 
and as Last was leading the way 
right across country the going 
became worse and worse. They 
slipped and stuck in the deep mild, 
and in the hollows were over their 
ankles in water. 

At last they came to One Mile 
Hill, a very steep slope just a mile 
from Maplestonc. Its summit was 
crowned by a coppice of tall firs and 
beeches, which swayed and.roared 
in the thundering gale. They 
were passing through these when 
they heard a crack like a gun-shot 
sounding sharp above the deeper 
note of. the storm. 

“ Look out! ” shouted Tom, and 
catching -hold of Dicky fairly flung 
him back. 

' Next moment a great branch, torn 
from near the top of one of the trees 
by the wind, came smashing down. 
Its twigs whipped Dicky’s face as 
he staggered back. 

” Joe ! ” he screamed. 

It was too late. Joe Last lay 
under the great bough flat on the 
sopping grass. 

CHAPTER 50 

A Friend in Need 

or a moment Tom and Dicky 
stood in horrified amazement, 
then, without a word, flung them¬ 
selves on the branch and between 
them managed to drag it aside. 

" Is—is he dead ? ” asked Dicky 
hoarsely, as Tom dropped on his 
knees beside Joe. 

Joe looked ghastly, lor blood 
was oozing from a nasty cut over 
his left eye and staining all his face. 

“ No—no, lie’s not dead,” Tom 
answered, as he fished out a hand¬ 
kerchief and tried to stanch the 
blood. “ He’s stunned, I think. 
Here, let me have your handker¬ 
chief We’ve got to tie up this cut.” 

Dicky pulled it out clumsily and 
handed it over. He was beginning 
to recover from the first shock. 
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" Tom," he said, “ we can’t leave 
him here. Another branch might 
fall. Let’s carry him to that wall.” 

They did so, and laid him so that 
the wall broke the force of the wind. 
By this time it was almost dark. 

"We’ve got to get help,” said 
Tom, in his quiet way. “ Dicky, 
you’ll have to cut down into the 
village and get a car and two men. 
Mind you get two men, for it’s a 
good way down to the road. I’ll 
stay and look after him.” 

Dicky did not wait. He was off 
like a flash. Regardless of risk he 
raced down the hillside, making 
straight for the road. Just as he 
reached it he saw the lights of a car, 
a small car that came thumping 
slowly up the steep slope. 

“ What luck ! ” he gasped, and 
sprang out to meet it. 

As he stood in the middle of the 
road, waving his arms frantically, 
the headlights showed him clearly, 
and the driver pulled up. • 

“ An accident,” panted Dicky, 
rushing up. “A branch fell on a 
chap. He’s up the hill. Please 
can you help ? ” 

A head was poked out from under 
the streaming hood. 

“ Hullo ! ” came a voice which 
seemed oddly familiar. “ Why— 
why it’s Dick Dent, isn’t it ? ” 

" You, sir ? Oh, what luck ! ” 
cried Dicky, as he recognised Pro¬ 
fessor Perrin, and breathlessly he 
told the story of Joe Last’s accident. 

“ Jump in.” said the Professor, 
curtly. “ I’ll drive you back to the 
village. " We must get another 
man—two if we can.” 

Dicky knew by experience that 
the Professor could drive, but the 
pace at which they raced back into 
Maplestonc was almost terrifying. 
The Professor pulled up at Bond’s 
Garage, and leaped out. In almost 
no time he had two men. He also 
had a big coat, which he made Dicky 
put on. 

“ I’ve sent word to the school,” 
ho said briefly, “ and the man will 
also bring a doctor. As lor you, 
you’d better go back to the school, 
and change.” 

" No, please. Professor,” begged 
Dicky. “ There’s something else 
wrong. Only I haven’t time to tell 
you now.” 

Professor Perrin gave the boy a 
quick, keen glance. 

“ Very well ! Only I don’t want 
extra weight in the car. You stay 
here. They’ve got a fire. Dry 
yourself while you wait.” 

He was gone, and Dicky was left 
to sit by the fire. Mrs. Bond 
brought him a cup of excellent tea, 
which made him feel better, but 
he was desperately anxious and 
troubled. The minutes dragged by, 
and Dicky thought the time had 
never passed more slowly. 

But in reality it was less than 
half an hour before the car came 
back down the hill and slopped 
outside. 

Dicky hurried out, and Tom met 
him. 

“ How’s Last ? ” asked Dicky 
quickly. 

” He’s still insensible, but the 
Professor doesn’t think that he is 
badly hurt,” replied Tom, “ They 
are carrying him up to the school on 
the stretcher.” 

“ Last will be all right, I think.” 
It was Professor Perrin who spoke. 

" He has slight concussion, but 
nothing worse, as far as I can make 
out.” He _ paused. " And now 
what is your trouble ? ” he asked, 
and though his voice was a little 
stern there was a kindly twinkle in 
his keen eyes. 

• Dicky looked questioning!}' at 
Tom. For a moment there was a 
puzzled expression on Tom’s face, 
but it passed, and Dicky saw that 
he understood. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Tell him.” 

Even then Dicky hesitated. It 
seemed so dreadfully like sneaking. 
The Professor seemed to realise the 
boy’s thoughts. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Dent,” lie said. 

“ Whatever it is, I shan't give you 
away.” 

Dicky drew a long breath, and 
plunged straight into an account of 
the afternoon’s doings. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Wanted—a Rabbit 

"I’m sorry, children,” said 
Dad, “ but you have been 
told not to play rounders near the 
house before. The broken pane 
of glass will cost four shillings—■ 
so no more pocket-money till the 
week after next.” 

Jessie and Hugh looked sad. 

“ Just when we had enough 
for the rabbit,” groaned Hugh, 
when Dad had gone. “ Now it will 
be ages before we can buy one.” 

“ If only people knew how 
badly we wanted a rabbit in our 
hutch I’m sure they would giv e 
us one,” sighed Jessie. 

That gave Hugh the great idea. 
Going to a drawer he drew out 
a sheet of foolscap paper, and 
began to write. This was what 
he wrote ; “ Wanted—a rabit,” 
signed Hugh. 

“ You’d better put Jessie 
underneath,” he said; “then 
we'll nail it to the gate.” 

“ Lhicle Jim is coming this 
afternoon,” Jessie said some 
time later. “ He will be here by 
four o’clock ” 

But Flugli could only think' of 
the rabbit he so badly wanted. 

. “ I wonder if we shall get a 
rabbit sent us by post tomor¬ 
row,” he said in reply. 

“Don’t know',” replied Jessie; 
" but look, Hugh, what a lot of 
people round the front door! 
And there are Mum and Dad 
and Uncle Jim.” 

“ How odd,” said Hugh. 
“ And all of them have got 

baskets. I wonder-” Then 

he began to run. 

It was Dad who called to the 
children as soon as he saw them. 

“ What does this mean ? ” he 
asked angrily. “ All these 
people say there was an adver-. 
tisement for a rabbit on the 
gate. Do you know any¬ 
thing about it ? ” 

It’s there now', gentlemen,” 
whined a stout gipsy woman. 

“ And so I came in. I’m sure this 
rabbit of mine is cheap for five 
shillings.” . 

“ If you didn’t happen to pinch 
it first, old lady,” retorted a boy. 

“ You see, sir, this Dutch is fine 
marked and a bargain at seven 
and six.” 

“ There's no breed like a 
Flemish giant,” declared a third. 

“ I'll let mine go as a gift at 
ten shillings.” 

Uncle Jim w-as shaking with 
laughter at the sight ofjiis nephew 
and niece surrounded by an 
eager crowd j each of them hold¬ 
ing a rabbit and shouting a list 
o£ its perfections. 

Jessie burst into tears. 

” We—we wanted a rabbit 
given us for nothing,” she sobbed. 

After that the rabbit-sellers 
went sadly away. 

It was lucky that Uncle Jim 
had been there, for when the 
children went next day to the 
schoolroom, there was a hamper 
in w hich sat a lovely blue rabbit, 
and on the lid was pinned Hugh's 
own advertisement of “ Wanted 
—a rabit,” with these words 
underneath ; “ Nibblums, with 
i love. But next time it will be 
I a spelling book.” 
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try; You Have Cause; So Have We pill 



DF MERRYMAN 

'J'jie twins were quarrelling. 

“ Now, children,” said Mother, 
more in sorrow than in anger, “ you 
really must agree.” 

“ That’s just the trouble, Mo¬ 
ther. We- do agree,” replied 
Jackie. “ I want the biggest apple 
and so does Tom.” 

B ' 0 0 

Welcome Visitors 

Samuel Smile and Lemuel Laugh 
Are two little fairies bright; . 

They’re alwavs ready for fun and 
chaff, 

And sunshine is their delight. 
One says Please and the other says 
Do, 

And both together say ” I love 
you 1 ” 

So, Lemuel Laugh and Samuel 
Smile, 

Come you in, and tarry awhile. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Cato ? 

(Jato, like other apparently clas¬ 
sical names, is not really what 
it seems to be. It is a corruption 
of an ordinary word, and means 
at the mound. Probably an early 
ancestor of those bearing this name 
lived near a mound, or small hill. 

3 0 0 

Puzzle Birds 


The Gay Grasshopper 
There once was a gay green grass¬ 
hopper 

Who sported a collar and topper; 
But a newt whom he met 
On a bank in the wet 
Considered his costume improper. 

□ 0 0 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How Are Circular Cuts Sawn in Wood ? 



What tirfis do these two pictures re- 

present ? Solutions next week 

3.3 3 

Bobbie and the Bobby 

Eocbie has bees in his bed, 

And postage-stamps stuck on 
his head; 

But his favourite hobby 
Is asking a bobby 
For thousands’ of pounds’ worth 
of lead. 

000 

Why is a little dog’s tail like the 
heart of a tree-trunk ? 
Because it is farthest from the 
bark. 

0 0 0 

The Missing Goalkeeper 




The goalkeeper is away from his 
post. Can you find him ? 



If you cut out these black pieces, 
and place them together in a cer¬ 
tain order, you will find him just 
ready to save the shot. 

Solution next week 
3 3 3 

The Race of Life 

“ Which is the older,” an Irish¬ 
man was asked—“ you or 
your brother ? ” 

“ Well,” replied Pat, “ I am ; but 
if my brother lives another three 
years we shall be the same age i ” 


A band-saw is used—that is, a continuous 
steel band with one edge serrated, rapidly 
revolving over wheels. The material to be 
cut is placed on a platform and manoeu¬ 
vred by hand 
0 3 0 

Why can you never say that there 
is such a thing as a whole day ? 
Because every day begins by 
breaking. 

□ 0 0 

What Am I ? 

]\JY first 1 received in a fight 

For which I was blamed by my 
dad; 

So homeward I went in a plight 
Which made my poor mother 
quite sad. 

My second returns to his seat 
1 A Parliament member or so, 

; And to hear their wise talk when 
j they meet 

I would that my readers could go. 
But go to my whole if you please; 

’Tis seated beside the seashore ; 
And there to enjoy the sweet breeze 
The visitors flock by the score. 

Solution next week 
3 3 0 

Two clucks before a duck; two 
ducks behind a duck; and a 
duck, in the middle. How many 
ducks were there in all ? 

Three. 

0 0 0 

Tiring 

Tn e new play was not a success, 
and the author, speaking to an 
old friend who was a newspaper 
critic, said he found consolation 
in the fact that it was not hissed.' 

“ Well, I defy anyone to yawn 
and hiss at the same time,” replied 
his candid friend. 

0 0 0 

Authors’ Names 

Each .of the following questions 
can be answered by the name 
of a well-known author: 

What would you call a very tall 
man ? 

What is caused by touching fire ? 
What did Oliver Twist ask for ? 
Who is found in a monastery' ? 
What walks sideways on the sea¬ 
shore ? 

Can you answer them ? 

Solutions next week 
3 0 3 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Transposition 

March, arch, charm, harm, arm, ram 

Father and Son 

In four and a half years’ time John 
Smith will be 49 ! and his son 161 . 

Do Yon Live Here ? Nottingham 
Wbo Was She P 

The Famous Poetess was Mrs. Browning 


Jacko Makes Himself Useful 

'"They were a very happy little family at the Haunted House, 
* as Jacko insisted upon calling it. 

Mother Jacko, busy arranging her furniture, hanging curtains, 
and laying carpets, went about it all singing like a canary. 

Father Jacko was just as jolly. He went about singing, too. 
He wanted to do his share in getting the house straight, but 
he made such a fuss about it that his wife got rid of him at 
last by persuading him to go round to Belinda’s to tell her 
of their good fortune. 

“ Well, if you’re sure you can get on without me,” said 
Father, “ I think I will. I want to go to the bank.” 

He went off whistling ; but he came back soon after, and 
Mother Jacko found.him stuffing something behind the clock. 

“ Didn’t want to carry all that money about, my dear,” 
he said. “ Now I’m really off. I’ll bring Belinda back with me 
if I can persuade her to come.” 

Belinda was too busy to pay a visit to the new house, but 
she was very' interested in hearing about it, and when Father 
Jacko had finished his tale it was nearly dark. 

By the time he got home the curtains were drawn and the 
gas was lit. 1 

“ Y r ou do look cosy ! ” he exclaimed, as he hung up his hat 
and coat and came stamping cheerfully in. 

“ Aren’t we? ” cried Mother Jacko “ We’ve done a lot 
while you’ve been out. Jacko has been helping, too—haven’t 
you, Jacko? Why,where is the boy ? ” 

The boy was under the table, making things generally 
uncomfortable for the Captain. 

“ He’s been ever so , useful,” his mother went on. “ You 
should see how beautifully lie’s laid the stair-carpet! ” 



The boy was under the table 


But Father Jacko didn’t seem to he listening. He liad got 
up and was feeling behind the clock. 

“ Great Scott ! ” he cried suddenly. “ It’s gone ! ” 

“ Lost something, dear ? ” inquired his wife. 

“ Only ten pounds,” replied Father Jacko sarcastically. 
“ Left it on the mantelpiece when I went out. Have you seen 
anything of it ? ” 

“ No,” said Mother Jacko ; “ I haven’t.” 

And that v'as what they all said. 

They searched and they searched till Father Jacko got 
nearly frantic. 

“ I suppose y'ou’ve not been up to any tricks, have you ? ” 
he said, suddenly pouncing on Jacko. 

“ No,” declared Jacko indignantly ; “I haven’t taken it ! 
If I’d got ten pounds rin my pocket you’d hear me coming, I 
guess ! ” he added, grinning. 

“ It's in notes, not silver, idiot! ” replied his father. 

Jacko stopped grinning and looked thoughtful. 

” Notes ! ” he repeated slowly. “ I took some dirty bits of 
paper off the mantelpiece to stuff up a mouse-hole in the attic,” 
he admitted. “ It couldn’t be that.” 

But it was, and he didn’t forget it for many a long day ; 
for, unfortunately for him, the cane had arrived with the rest 
of the furniture,.and his father made good use of it. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

Trop d’Oxygene- 


Tales Before Bedtime 


Ping-Pong 


Too Much Oxygen 

A Munich biologist lias dis¬ 
covered that where ponds and 
lakes are very rich in plant life 
too much oxygen is liberated to 
prove comfortable for the fish. 

They take up too much of this 
gas, so necessary . in proper 
quantities, and should the tem¬ 
perature rise the oxygen is freed, 
and bubbles of it collect round 
the heart. This causes the fish to 
die, arid they may literally be 
said to Iiave been gassed. 


Un biologiste de Munich a 
decouvert qu’aux endroits ou 
les etangs et !es lacs sont riches 
en vegetation, il se degage trap 
d’oxygene pour les poissons. 

Ces demiers absorbent une 
trop grande quantite de ce gaz, 
si necessaire par doses mesurees ; 
quand la temperature vient a, 
s’elever l’oxygene se degage, et 
des bulles de ce gaz s’accumulent 
autour du coeur. Cela tue les pois¬ 
sons, et Ton peut dire litterale- 
ment qu’ils ont ete asphyxies. 


G erald came downstairs 
three steps at a time. 

“ Mab ! Mab S ” he shouted. 

“ How many are there ? ” 

Flow many parcels, he meant, 
for it was his birthday, and it 
was the postman’s knock that 
had brought him down in such 
a scurry. 

“ Five! ” cried his little 
sister, as their mother brought 
them in. “ Oh, Gerald, do 
hurry up and open them! I 
wonder what can be in that 
long box ? ” 

It was a ping-pong set—the 
very thing they • had been 
longing for. 

“ We’ll have a game directly 
after breakfast,” said Gerald ; 
and they were so excited that 
they could hardly wait til! 
breakfast was over and Nanny 
had cleared the table. 

And even then they could not 
start, for unfortunately it was 
the day for “ turning out" 
the - dining-room, and that 
meant they could not get back 
there for quite an hour. It 
was very provoking. 

“ Come on ! ” cried Gerald 
impatiently. “ There’s thi 
drawing-room ; let’s go and 
play in there.” 

But Mab hung back. 

“ Suppose we break some¬ 
thing ? ” she said. 

“No fear ! ” replied Gerald. 
“ The balls are not hard enough 
to do any harm.” 

So off they went, and soon 
the little white ball was flying 
to and fro across the table, 
and the children were having 
a splendid time. 

But the ball didn’t always 
go in a straight line, and in 
leaning over sideways to c»tch 
it when it flew at an awkward 
angle, Gerald’s bat suddenly 
came with a crack against 
something lying on the china 
cabinet. 

It was a parcel, and it fell 
with a bang on the floor. 

“ Oh *dear ! ’’ cried Mab, 
looking horrified. “ I wonder 
what it is.” 

“ My birthday present tc 
Gerald,” said a voice ; and in 
came Uncle Dick. “ If it’s 



broken, my boy, you mustn’t 
blame me.” 

Luckily it was not; but it 
taught the children a lesson, 
and they never played games 
in the drawing-room again. 
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7ft; Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest booh for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for lis. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Magazine (published on the 
15 th of each month) is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada, 13 s. 6d. ; British Isles, 14s. 6d. See below. 


TREE DOCTOR AT WORK - FLOODS AFTER DROUGHT - LLAMA IN COUNTRY LANE 



A Great Jump—An sxciting pastime at Dfeyos, in Switzerland, 
Just now is toboggan-jumping, pome visitors, like the one in 
this picture, make daring leaps and show great skill in landing 


A Baby Traction Engine—This miniature traction engine 
was made by three Kent youths, who are-farm labourers. It 
was shown at the Model Engineering Exhibition in London 




The Prime Minister in Sunny Trapps—Mir v ^loyd George with 
a party of friends] crossing $ stream dn tfie golf course at 
Cannes, where he had been cofnbtning business with pleasure 


Puss on the Ladder—These pretty kittens were 
vary interested in the photographer's assistant, 
who kept them amused while the picture was taken 


The Tree Doctor at Work—Mr. Bartlett, of Stamford, U.S.A., 
using the new electrically-driven drill he has invented for clearing 
out diseased cavities in valuable trees, and thus saving their lives 






Floods In a Land of Drought—It is curious that just when the scientists have been telling us 
that 1921 was the driest year fop 'a century there should have been great storms and 
floods in the North. This picture was taken at Sale, in Cheshire, after a Very heavy storm 


Queer Sight in a Country Lane—A llama and an Indian bull taking exercise in a country 
lane in Bedfordshire. These queer pets are being kept there by Mr. Wingfield, who 
takes a pleasure in training them. The llama Is the beast Of burden of tho Ande3 
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